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Notice.— With this week’s number of the “ Spectator” is issued, 
gratis, an Kight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 5th to June 29th, 1895, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Gladstonians are scattered like dust before the 
wind. The late leader of the House of Commons, 
who was returned by Derby in 1892 at the head of the 
poll by 7,507 votes against 5,546, or by a majority of 
1,961, was on Saturday rejected by 291 votes in favour 
of Mr. Drage, and stood no less than 1,122 votes below 
Mr. Bemrose, the highest Conservative. Three of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet have followed him, Mr. John 
Morley, at Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in Central 
Bradford; Mr. Arnold Morley, in East Nottingham. As 
we wrile (Friday noon), the Ministers have gained 65 
seats against a Gladstonian gain of only 10, leaving a net 
gain to the Unionists of 55, counting 110 on a division. 
So far, the gain has been more marked in the counties than 
even in the boroughs. Not a single county has been 
wrested from the Unionists, while no less than seven have 
been wrested from the Gladstonians. If the same rule 
holds in the elections still remaining to be held, we shall 
expect a majority of 120 for the Unionists, and may assume 
thata plebiscite against Home-rule has been registered, which 
ought to settle the question for the present generation. 
Especially significant is the gain of three seats in Wales, the 
Carmarthen Boroughs, the Pembroke Boroughs, and lastly, 
Swansea, so long held by Mr. Dillwyn, and usually supposed 
to be one of the safest Radical seats in the Kingdom. Mr. 
John Morley’s failure was partly due, perhaps, to his deser- 
tion by the Independent Labour party, though almost as 
many Conservatives are said to have voted for the Labour 
party as Gladstonians. Possibly, the Independent Labour 
party agreed more with him than they did with the 
Conservatives; but it cannot be denied that they expressed, 
as clearly as they could express, their absolute indifference, 
if not hostility, to Irish Home-rule. Of all the late 
Ministers, Mr. Morley declared most emphatically for Irish 
Home-rule as an honourable pledge which the Govern- 
ment had given to Ireland, and could never ignore with- 
out disgrace. We are glad to know that Sir William 
Harcourt does not retire, but is to be elected for West Mon- 
mouthshire in place of Mr. Warmington, who retires in his 
favour. It is the safest of Gladstonian seats. Will he have 
the courage and the nerve to advise his party to allow this 
big stone of Irish Home-rule which hangs round their necks, 
and becomes more and more unendurable with every year, to 
be cut away? It would be a very wise concession to the 
destinies. 


The Independent Labour party has lost the Gladstonians a 
fair number of seats by its self-will; and the leader of that 
party, Mr. Keir Hardie, has lost his seat for South West 

















from 1,559 in 1892, to 253. Indeed, the Labour party, though 
it has made the Gladstonians feel its strength, bas lost almost 
all its power in the House of Commons. Many conspicuous 
figures have vanished in the battle. Mr. W. 8S. Caine, 
Gladstonian, has been rejected in East Bradford, and Sir 
Henry Roscoe (Gladstonian) in South Manchester, where he 
has been defeated by the Marquis of Lorne, a good Unionist, 
but not a very well-informed speaker; Lord Elcho has lost a 
Unionist seat at Ipswich, and Sir J. T. Hibbert a Glad- 
stonian seat at Oldham. Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton dis- 
appears as the representative of Peterborough. Mr. Cremer 
disappears in Haggerston. The Whitbreads have lost their 
seat for Bedford. Mr. Storey (a great Radical champion) 
disappears from Sunderland, Mr. Brand, the Gladstonian 
brother of Lord Hampden, from North Cambridgeshire, and 
Mr. Hopwood, the terror of Home Secretaries, from the 
Middleton Division of Lancashire; Sir A. D. Hayter 
loses his seat for Walsall, Mr. H. W. Paul, the Radical 
orator, for South Edinburgh; and Sir Charles Cameron, the 
great Scotch Disestablisher, for the College Division of 
Glasgow, while Sir J. M. Carmichael is rejected by the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow. Many distinguished men, and 
perhaps an even larger number of bores, will be missed 
from the next Parliament. 


One of the most significant features of the new Parlia- 
ment is the return of the counties to a Moderate policy 
after the wild and illusory hopes which Mr. Gladstone 
inspired in them in 1892. As yet hardly a county seat in 
Great Britain has been won by the Gladstonians, while county 
after county has returned to the Unionist party. Indeed, in 
England proper it was not easy on Friday morning to find a 
Gladstonian English county division that had had its seat 
contested and held its ground. The Barnard Castle Division 
of Durham is the only one that we can recall at the present 
moment. No characteristic of the contest has been more 
emphatically marked. 


The present state of the representation of the London 
constituencies deserves special notice. There are sixty-two 
London seats, and out of these the Unionists bold fifty-four 
and the Home-rulers only eight. Considering that 75 per 
cent. of the popalation of London belong to the working 
class, and that there is no possibility of undue influence in 
the Metropolis, this is the most crushing and absolute denial 
of the plea that Home-rule and “ Down with the Lords!” is 
the cry of the people. Home-rule and Democracy have 
nothing to do with each other. It should be added that in 
1892 the Unionists held thirty-seven seats and the Glad- 
stonians twenty-five. Remember, too, that if London was as 
liberally treated in the way of seats as Ireland is, she would 
have forty-two more Members than she has now, and if these 
were distributed in the present proportion the Metropolis 
would give some ninety-three votes for the Union and only 
fourteen against. 


The only bright points in the Gladstonian view of the 
Elections are the retarn of both Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman for the Stirling Burghs, and of Mr. Acquith for 
East Fife, by decidedly increased majorities. But we very 
much question whether this is due to their Gladstonianism 
itself so much as to their reputation as Ministers who 
took a firm line where many of their colleagues took a 
violent and dangerous line. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was regarded as the one Minister who could set his judgment 
against Sir William Harcourt’s with some prospect of carry- 
ing the day; and Mr. Asquith, at all events, opposed a steady 
resistance to the release of dynamiters as mere political 
prisoners. At the same time we must admit that on 
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“ Home-rule all-round ” and on Disestablishment Mr. Asquith 
was one of the firebrands of the late Cabinet. 


Enrope has been horrified by the brutal murder of M. 
Stambouloff. The ex-Prime Minister of Bulgaria left the 
Union Club at Sofia at 8 o’clock on Monday evening, 
and took a fiacre to drive home. His body-servant went on 
the box, and on the seat beside him was a friend, M. Petkoff. 
The carriage had not proceeded a dozen paces when three 
men armed with yataghans, knives, and pistols rushed 
towards it. M.Stambouloff leaped to the ground, at the same 
time drawing a revolver from his pocket, but before he could 
regain his balance he was struck over the head with a 
yataghan, which cut through his hat, inflicting a terrible 
wound. “His assailants,” says the Times’ correspondent, 
“now closed round him, dealing successive blows at his head 
with knives, and almost severing both his hands, which he had 
raised to protect himself. Then they threw their weapons 
away, and took to flight, leaving M. Stambouloff apparently 
lifeless.” M.Stambouloff was then conveyed home in another 
fiacre,—the original vehicle having disappeared, probably with 
one of the assassins inside. When the doctors came to examine 
the injured man, they found that one eye had been put ont, that 
there were no less than twenty wounds in the head, and that 
the skull had been fractured in many places. It was found 
necessary to amputate both hands, and no anezxsthetics could 
be given owing to the weakness of the patient. We do 
not remember in modern times a more hideous case of 
bntchery. The Bulgarian Government is being severely and 
vightly blamed for their tyrannical refusal to allow M. 
Stambouloff to go to Carlsbad as he desired. They kept him 
: sort of prisoner in Sofia, and yet did not give him adequate 
protection. It is said, indeed, that there were gendarmes 
present during the attack who did nothing to help, and that 
an inspector actually cut down M. Stambouloff’s servant while 
he was pursuing one of the murderers. Possibly this is 
exaggeration, but it is also possible that the police knew 
that M. Stambouloff was looked on as an embarrassment 
by their masters, the Government, and therefore were not 
anxious to interfere when they saw him in peril. 


M. Stambouloff died of his wounds early on Thursday. 
The long agony of the death-struggle is said to have begun 
at 10 o’clock on the previous night, but life was not extinct 
till 35 minutes past 3 on the following morning. We 
have said something elsewhere as to the situation in the 
Balkans, and the effect of the assassination. M. Stam- 
bouloff was a man of iron will and perfect courage, 
moral as well as physical, and was a sincere lover of the 
country which he first helped to free from the Turk and 
then protected, almost single-handed, against Russian in- 
trigne. He had, however, the defects of character which 
seem almost inseparable from the makers of nations. Like 
Bismarck and—in a lesser degree—Cavour, he was always 
arbitrary and often unscrupulous, seeming to consider that 
any and every means for helping his country were justified. 
This attitude of mind led him into doing many violent 
and oppressive things, and involved him in furious personal 
animosities. He fell, however, not so much because of 
the hatred with which he inspired many Bulgarians of 
the ruling class, as because of the jealousy and in- 
gratitude of Prince Ferdinand. The “ Coburger ” could not 
endure to be reminded once a day that he owed his throne 
to Stambouloff. Besides, Prince Ferdinand was mad to be 
recognised as a real Prince by Russia. Without such recog- 
nition, the diplomates at Sofia could not wear their decora- 
tions when they dined with him, or otherwise treat him as 
full Royalty; and this, though it mattered nothing in sub- 
stance, made his position seem worthless to the half-German, 
half-Orleanist Princeling. Prince Ferdinand was very foolish. 
Had he kept Stambouloff, and endured the dinners with 
black coats, he might not only have weathered the storm, but 
increased his dominions. As it is, he is very likely to go 
under in the cyclone which is breaking over the Balkan Penin- 
sula. We do not, of course, believe that Prince Ferdinand had 
anything, however remote, to do with the assassination, but 
for all that, he will bear a great part of the odium. 


The Dake of Devonshire, in a letter published in Wednes- 
day’s papers, has made one of those wise and moderate 


tially English of our politicians. “A Liberal, though g 
Unionist,” wrote from the Reform Club stating that “the 
fear of being labelled Tories” was leading many Libera} 
Unionists to abstain from active work, and saying that if the 
Duke could and would say that the independent existence of 
the Liberal Unionist party was to be preserved “at any rate 
until the ghost of Home-rule is finally laid,” and “that our 
motto is to be alliance, not fusion,” a deplorable tendency 
would be arrested. The Duke of Devonshire, replying, saig 
that while personally he attached no great importance to the 
distinction between alliance and fusion, he considered that the 
Liberal Unionists could not adopt the name either of Tory oy- 
Conservative. ‘ While the Home-rule question exists, I would 
gladly see Unionists of all sections adopting that name in 
preference to any other designation; but this cannot be dong. 
at once, and until it is done, the Unionist party must con. 
tinue to consist of Conservatives and of Liberal Unionists,” 
There was, he added, no desire or intention on the part of any 
one to put an end to the existence of either of the inde. 
pendent parties, “whose close alliance has up to the present: 
time been attended by such remarkable success.” This is 
sound sense. While alliance answers so perfectly, it would 
be most foolish to make any change. 


Mr. Balfour has made several interesting speeches since 
our last issue; one last Saturday at Birkenhead, one on 
Tuesday at Glasgow, and one on Wednesday at Dalkeith. He 
is making a formal political tour in Scotland, where a Scot 
of distinction is listened to more eagerly than an Englishman, 
even if he were the Englishman’s equal in position andin fluence. 
Mr. Balfour’s drift was always the same; nor was he at alb 
less confident of success when he spoke at Birkenhead before 
a single constituency had been contested, than he was after the 
three first days of the poll disclosed that his anticipations 
would be more than justified. He steadily maintains that it is: 
not necessary to assail any of the great institutions that have 
grown with our national growth and strengthened with our 
strength; that Home-rule would endanger our life as a nation ; 
that the national Church should be protected; that the House 
of Lords is the guardian of popular liberties, not their foe.. 
But he does not seem to insist that the House of Lords should 
remain exactly what it is. He declared in one of his speeches 
that he cared for the House of Lords omy as the guardian of 
the people’s liberties against a possibly domineering House 
of Commons; but in our opinion, he has never adequately 
realised that when a Liberal Government is in power, we 
ought not to have a House of Lords that will look at all 
that Government’s measures with more jealousy than they 
show towards the measures of a Conservative House of Com- 
mons. It ought to be an assembly that disapproves either 
revolution or reaction, whether either Liberals or Unionists: 
originate the revolution or reaction. And that, at present, it 
certainly is not. 


Lord Rosebery has run up the flagstaff-ladder, and has his 
hand on the rope ready either to haul down the Home-rule 
banner or to secure it still more firmly,—according to circum- 
stances. At least, that is how we read his letter published in 
the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday, which runs as follows :— 
“T believe, as I said at the Albert Hall, that every member of 
the Liberal party would strenuously resist anything like 
Separation, and I also believe that the only method of dealing: 
with the congested state of Parliamentary business is by 
conducting some of it locally. The word ‘ Separatist” 
is a mere base coin of party rancour, and those who 
use it use it, I am sorry to say, knowing it to be 
false. The Empire will never be consolidated, as all musi 
wish to eee it, by giving autonomy outside these islands, 
and within them tightening concentration; and without 
further action in the direction of devolution, every increase 
in our population represents a further constriction of the cen- 
tralising bond. At present we have neither union nor separa- 
tion, but a condition of things which combines the defects of 
both systems.” If we were Irishmen, and sincerely anxious 
for boni-fide legislative independence, we cannot say that we 
should at all like this curious effusion. It is worth noting 
that the words and phrases, “ Home-rule,” “ Parliament for 
Ireland,” or “ Legislative Independence,” are nowhere to be 
found in it. It is really marking time on the word ‘“ Separa- 
tion,” and commits Lord Rosebery to nothing except that he 





political statements which mark him out as the most eesen- 





and his party are, as usual, “cruelly misunderstood.” 
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‘The Legion of Honour, the Napoleonic order of chivalry, 


‘ qhich, in spite of the numerous scandals that have been con- 


nected with its lower ranks, fills so large a place in French 

ublic life, is going through a curious crisis. Last Saturday 
the Chamber passed what was equivalent to a vote of censure 
on the Grand Council of the Order for not having erased the 
pame of M. Hiffel, who was said to have obtained his decora- 
tion corruptly, and who was, at any rate, mixed up with the 
Panama scandals. On Tuesday the Grand Council, which is 
composed of some of the most distinguished Generals and 
Admirals in France, resigned in a body, and on Thursday, 
the President of the Republic accepted their resigna- 
tion, it being notified at the eame time that a Bill 
would be introduced for the reorganisation of the Order. 
Curiously enough, the Chamber only six months ago gave the 
Grand Council further powers in regard to nominations. On 


‘the whole, public opinion is said to favour the Grand Council, 


which is admitted to be a body of the highest standing, and 


_it is rumoured that many of the Deputies now regret the vote 


of Saturday as having been hastily given and without due 
regard to the facts. It is said, indeed, that the real cause of 
the vote was the conscientiousness of the Council in the 
matter of appointments. This bas made it unpopular in 
political quarters. It has been suggested that in future the 
Council should be elected by the Members, and also be given 
the power to bestow the ribbon. It is certain, however, that 
no Ministry will ever agree to such a proposal. 


The consideration with which the Abyssinian Envoys have 
been received at St. Petersburg deserves attention. Not only 
have the authorities, lay and clerical, shown them marked 
attention, but the Czar is said to have bestowed upon the 
Emperor Menelek the Alexander Nevsky Order, set in 
brilliants, and the first-class of the Order of St. Anne, also in 
brilliants, upon Ras Maconnen, the Emperor’s chief adviser. 
Other orders have been given to the Envoys, including an 
Eikon to the Bishop. The Russians do not, of course, mean 
to protect Abyssinia; but for all that, the Italians are very 
aneasy. They claim to stand in the position of protector to 
Abyssinia, but this the French deny, and support Menelek in 
denying. The encouragement of the Abyssinian Envoys is 
therefore a piece of pro-French action. It is generally regarded 
as something on account for French aid in the Far East. No 
doubt the importance of theincident may easily beexaggerated. 
Still, it is not pleasant for Italy, who cannot expect the Triple 
Alliance to give her much help in Africa. 


The unopposed return of John Daly, the dynamiter, still 
in prison, for the City of Limerick, where he succeeds an 
Anti-Parnellite who had, however, no very large majority 
over his Parnellite opponent, is a curious and impressive 
evidence of the impotence of even the priestly party to 
teach the people how hateful murderous violence of this 
reckless kind ought to be to a Catholic people. The Anti- 
Parnellites who generally, we suppose, have the priests 
with them, did not venture even to contest the seat. The 
mere reputation of having intended to blow up English 
amen and women at the risk of his own life, has made Daly 
@ popular hero in Ireland. Is this the “union of hearts” 
which Mr. Gladstone preached to us? The great Irish 
party who profess to love Mr. Gladstone and to accept his 
policy, allow a conspirator against English men’s and 
women’s lives and against English property, to be returned 
to Parliament without even the effort of a contest to show 
that infernal machines directed against the English are 
not so popular with the inhabitants of an Irish cathedral 
city as an Irishman who is endeavouring to bring about 
the “union of hearts.” No augury of the consequences of 
Home-rule could be more ominous. 


A letter from the Times’ correspondent in Hong-kong, 
published on Monday, gives some very curious information 
as to Southern China. The true Chinese, the Chinese of the 
South, were, it appears, on the point of rising against the 
Manchoos during the crisis of the last war. A little resolu- 
tion, and the want of a happy accident to fire the train 
were the only things wanting. “During the progress of 
the war with Japan, everything,” says the writer in the 
Times, “favoured a rebellion by the purely Chinese race, 
and if a leader had been forthcoming and sufficient funds 








been available to pay the first raw levies—for I do not/ 
think any great force could have been got together to fight: 
from a spirit of pure patriotism—the whole of the Southern: 
Provinces might have been released from the yoke of the 
Manchoos.” The movement, however, is by no means dead ; 

but it has hung fire so long that there is little prospect of 

success now. The rising, if it ever does occur, will, he adds, 

be aimed principally at the mandarin rule, which, fostered by 
the Manchoos, has been “ the great blight of China.” Perhaps, 

the Japanese, foiled by Russia in the prosecution of a legiti-« 

mate war, may try to organise the spirit of revolt in the 

provinces round Canton. As soon as they have digested 

Formosa, they will have a capital base for such underground 

operations, 


The honours awarded for the Chitral Expedition were 
gazetted on Tuesday. First is a General Order of the 
Government of India, in which “ his Excellency in Council ” 
expresses his “deep sense of the admirable and valuable 
services” rendered by Colonel Kelly and his men. The 
General Order notes how this small force “ marched a distance 
of two hundred and twenty miles, over a country presenting 
very great physical difficulties, crossed the Shandur Pass, 
12.230 ft. high, in deep snow, relieved the garrison at Mastnj, 
twice defeated the enemy posted in the strongest natura] 
positions, and finally relieved Chitral on April 20th, after a 
most arduous and difficult march.” After this the award to 
Colonel Kelly of a O.B. sounds rather a non sequitur. Major 
Townshend, the Commander of the garrison of Chitral, 
obtains the same distinction. Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch 
gets a V.C., and Dr. Robertson becomes a Knight-Com- 
mander of the Star of India. No one can say that the 
awards err on the side of lavishness; but after all this is no 
great matter. With the remembrance of recent honours still 
in our minds, we cannot feel very sorry for the undecorated 
and untitled. 


A curious piece of news is telegraphed from Shanghai, and 
published in the Daily Telegraph of Thursday. It is to the 
effect that the agreement between Russia and China includes 
the junction of the Chinese railways with those of Siberia, and 
the occupation of a part of Manchuria by Russia. Russia, 
in exchange, promises to support China against internal 
rebellion. This, as the telegram says, would amount, if 
true, to a protectorate. It is further stated that when the 
Chinese hesitated to assent to these terms the Russian 
Government gave them twenty-four hours to decide, threaten- 
ing that if the answer was unfavourable they would withdraw 
their opposition to Japanese occupation of the conquered 
territory. Probably the details of this statement are incorrect ; 
but it is clear that Russia has obtained what Americans cali 
“a pull” on China of a very strong kind. A Power like 
Russia does not guarantee other Powers’ loans for nothing. 
Of that we may be sure. 


A peculiarly revolting case of matricide came to ligkt at 
Plaistow on Wednesday. Two boys, aged thirteen and eleven, 
murdered their mother some ten days ago for apparently no 
reason, except that she had punished one of them and was 
about to punish the other. One of them gave the signal by 
coughing twice and the other struck his mother in the chest 
with a dagger, giving two deep wounds. The work was com- 
pleted with a bludgeon. The crime is not one that can be 
attributed to the semi-savage conditions under which a 
portion of the lowest town-population unhappily lives. The 
boys were well brought up and lived in a small and neat 
villa of the kind usually occupied by lower middle-class 
families. The father, who is at sea at present, is steward 
on a steamer, and well to do. The mother is described as a 
superior woman, who kept her house specially well. It seems 
a case of unaccountable depravity. The boys made no attempt 
to deny their guilt, but confessed at once. They had kept 
the corpse in the house for ten days, and when the neighbours 
forced an entry they found them playing cards. A really 
wicked boy seems to be the most callous of human beings. 
He has no pity and no remorse, and even nonerves. It should 
be added that some of the reports assert that the elder boy} 
is mentally deficient. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1073-107}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
' THE ISSUE OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


RADICAL contemporary impresses upon us that 
A though the Gladstonians have been beaten hip 
and thigh from Dan to Beersheba, there is nothing to 
prevent their recovering the beating in a very short 
time, and placing their opponents in the same position 
in which they themselves are now. That is quite true. 
The victory is great and decisive enough, but it is not an 
extermination of the foe. Why should we wish that it 
were? We do not want to be victors in such a sense that 
we have no occasion to guard ourselves against falling 
into the same kind of rash blunders by which they have 
been ruined. There is no better security for using victory 
wisely, than to be well assured that if we do not, we shall 
soon turn the tables against ourselves. We want no blind 
sense of perfect security. The best guarantee we can 
have against the overweening pride of too fatal a success 
is to be well aware that a haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall, and that nothing but watchfulness and a certain 
deliberate self-distrust can guard us against it. Complete 
as the Unionist victory has been, its fruits may easily be 
wasted, and that in a comparatively short time, by either 
over-anxious vacillation or an over-arrogant use of victory. 
We need prudence and yet courage more in the moment 
of victory than we did in the uphill work of the conflict. 
It is true that the nation has condemned in the most con- 
fident way the policy we have resisted; it is true that the 
leaders of our opponents have been personally and em- 
hatically censured,—Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and Mr. Arrold Morley, all driven 
from the field,—all their victories of three years ago 
turned into defeats,—Home-rule forbidden, Church Dis- 
endowment treated with the most marked displeasure, 
and sensational attacks on the Constitution ridiculed ; 
—but none the less, if in the confidence inspired 
by these popular verdicts, we ignore the moderate and 
reasonable wishes of local populations, if we treat 
popular trusts for the benefit of the nation as if they 
meant that Churches may do what they will with their 
own; if we regard approval of the courage of the House 
of Lords in rejecting hasty and capricious surrenders to 
Irish dictation, as if it implied an endorsement of all the 
prepossessions of Conservative prejudice,—then we shall 
soon find out that we have misinterpreted the people’s 
wishes, and that we in our turn shall be driven from 
power. This, at least, we hope that the whole Unionist 
party understand. The great victory we have gained 
both in the boroughs and in the counties, both in the 
North and in the South, both in England and in Scotland, 
with even a few almost unexampled successes in Wales, 
are not encouragements to reaction or even to an obstinate 
halt. They are really produced by the new alliance 
between the party of caution and the party of progress ; 
and if either element in the victory is ignored, if either 
the spirit of experimental change is too rash, or the spirit 
of Conservative timidity is too dominant, we shall soon 
find our successes in course of obliteration, and our 
opponents reappearing in formidable numbers. 

We feel no doubt at all in the first place that the victory 
is a very emphatic declaration against the multiplication 
of Parliaments in the United Kingdom, and the policy of 
truckling to the Irish party. Mr. Morley, who with his 
usual courage nailed the Irish policy to the mast has 
been thrown out. In almost every constituency in 
England or Scotland, where the Irish exerted a great 
influence, their votes have been overpowered by the 
Unionist recruits. We have gained 2 seats in Glasgow, 
15 in London, 1 in Liverpool, where only one Radical in- 
truder remains, and have increased our majorities or greatly 
diminished our minorities in a large number of con- 
stituencies where the Irish party is very powerful. If the 
Gladstonians are foolish enough to hold by their policy of 
1893, they will indicate their complete indifference to the 
popular verdict. They can no longer boast tha‘ they are 
democrats if they shut their eyes absolutely to the 
evidence that after a ten years’ war the people have 
declared against any disintegration of the United Kingdom. 

Then, in the next place, the people have declared, and 
declared very positively, as we understand the Elections, 


House of Lords. Nothing has been more striking than 
the favour with which the courage of the House of Lords 
in throwing out the Irish Home-rule Bill has been received, 
Mr. Labouchere has saved his seat,—in Northampton it 
could hardly have been otherwise,—but Mr. Keir Hardie 
who made his disgust at the hereditary prineiple one of 
the main features of his attitude in the House of Commons, 
has disappeared; and, so far as we can see, the House 
of Lords was never before so popular as it is at this 
moment. That does not mean that the people are 
willing to see even a progressive House of Commons 
paralysed by the House of Lords; and nothing could be 
a greater mistake than so to treat the popular decision, 
But it does mean that the people are grateful to the 
House of Lords for saving them from such a Bill as the 
Home-rule Bill of 1893, and that they accept Lord 
Salisbury’s assurance that the House of Lords has no 
wish to obstruct genuinely popular Reforms, as an 
honourable pledge that no such conduct as that of the 
House of Lords in relation to the great Reform Bill of 
1832 will ever be renewed. 

In the third place the vast increase of Unionist 
majorities and decrease of Unionist minorities in constitu. 
encies where the National Church is notoriously popular, 
as for instance in Leeds and Manchester and Glasgow, 
is to be interpreted as at least a protest against the 
unscrupulous disendowments which were attempted in Mr. 
Asquith’s futile demonstration against the Welsh Church, 
a Bill which is understood to have even alarmed and 
alienated Mr. Gladstone. No shrewd election agent doubts 
that the discussion of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
in Committee has had a very marked effect in alienating 
the people from the Government of Lord Rosebery in 
many quarters of the Kingdom. We do not say that it 
was the main cause of such remarkable victories as those in 
Swansea and Cardiff and the Carmarthen boroughs. Pro- 
bably it had its weight, but we do not doubt that the Veto 
Bill had a still greater weight in those extraordinary revolu- 
tions of popular opinion. But there was, we believe, a 
very widespread feeling of disgust at the secularisation of 
endowments so moderate and so usefully employed in a 
Church as hardworking as that of Wales. 

Last, but not least, we are perfectly willing to admit 
that the Gladstonians are quite right in thinking that the 
effect of the tyrannical and unscrupulous Veto Bill 
was disenchanting to considerable numbers of sincere 
Gladstonians. It is all very well to picture Mr. Bung 
as standing arm-in-arm with a Bishop and an idiotic 
Peer as the secret influences behind the foes of the 
Gladstonian party. But it was not Mr. Bung at 
all, but Mr. Workingman, who defeated Sir William 
Harcourt’s famous Bill. We do not doubt for a moment 
that the dramatic collapse at Derby was due to the 
popular dislike of that Bill even more than to the brewers’ 
and the publicans’ dislike of it. It was a Bill of the 
most despotic kind, interfering not only with the legiti- 
mate property of a class, but still mvre with the 
liberty of the minority, and that in a most insufferable 
way. To give even a two-thirds majority the power 
of compelling the remaining one-third of any population 
to walk a most inconvenient distance in order to obtain 
a kind of drink which is both harmless and wholesome 
when taken in moderation, still seems to the English 
people a piece of grandmotherly despotism, such as in his 
saner and calmer days Sir William Harcourt was the first 
to ridicule and condemn. We are not denying, and we 
do not wish to deny, that the deliberate confiscation of 
the publicans’ property had a considerable and a most 
legitimate effect in exciting a strong feeling against that 
Bill. Itis just as unfair to confiscate Mr. Bung’s pro- 
perty as it is to confiscate the working man’s. But we 
are sure that it was far more the attack on the working 
man’s liberty in a matter in which liberty was his right, 
than it was the attack on Mr. Bung’s property that 
turned so large a part of the constituencies against Sir 
William Harcourt’s Veto Bill. 

The late Government have been condemned for 
truckling to the Irish party; for demanding despotic 
powers for the House of Commons, not against the 
House of Lords, but against the people; for de- 
siring to strip Churches of much-needed and well- 
employed revenues; and for wishing to interfere with 
the liberty of the people to choose their own diet and 
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yenient mode of obtaining it. The Government which has 
succeeded them will, we hope, avoid all these mistakes 
without falling into the opposite errors of ignoring local 
opinion, of despising popular opinion, of playing into the 
hands of ecclesiastical dogmatists, or of supporting people 
who care so much for their own selfish indulgences that 
they make the life of their soberer neighbours a burden 
to them. A democratic tyranny has collapsed. Let us 
take care not to replace it by a worse tyranny, a tyranny 
of the classes over the masses. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF M. STAMBOULOFF. 


§ we write, M. Stambouloff is reported to have sunk 
A under the twenty terrible wounds on the head and 
the other mutilations inflicted on him by his murderers. 
Both hands were half-severed by the sword-cuts, and had 
to be amputated by the surgeons. If, then, the great 
Bulgarian patriot had lived, it could only have been as a 
wreck of his former self,—a man condemned to hopeless 
weakness and ill-health,—so horribly well done was the work 
of the assassins who literally cut him in pieces. The first 
feeling that must strike any one who considers the facts, is 
a feeling of indignation against Prince Ferdinand and the 
Bulgarian Government. When several months ago M. 
Stambouloff asked leave to go to Carlsbad to seek relief 
from the grave constitutional malady from which he was 
suffering, the Ministry, to their eternal discredit, refused 
him the necessary permission to quit Bulgaria. That Prince 
Ferdinand did not insist on overruling his Cabinet, makes 
him particeps criminis. We donot share the view of those 
who hold that the Prince and his Government de- 
liberately withheld their leave because they knew that 
enforced residence in Sofia would soon rid them of the 
embarrassments they suffered in the continued existence 
of M. Stambouloff, if not through disease, at any rate 
through the dagger of the assassin. Few people are quite 
so Machiavellian as that. It is more likely that the 
Government were merely reckless and callous. They pro- 
bably thought, or pretended to think, that M. Stambouloff’s 
illness was an excuse. They cannot, however, have been 
ignorant of what every one in Sofia knew perfectly well,— 
namely, that M. Stambouloff had been marked down for 
vengeance by several bands of conspirators, and that these 
plots were certain to be put in action if the ex-Premier 
continued to remain in Sofia. Yet, knowing this, they 
not only kept M. Stambouloff in Sofia against his will, 
but failed to provide him with suitable police protection. 
The police may not actually have connived at the crime, 
as has been freely stated, but at any rate they took no 
adequate means for preventing it. According to the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses, the sole part played by the 
gendarmes was to cut down M. Stambouloff’s body- 
servant, who was attempting to stop one of the murderers, 
and to arrest and detain the friend who tried to protect 
the murdered man. The Bulgarian police may be 
stupid and ill-organised, but it is impossible to believe 
that they did not know M. Stambouloff to be in 
daily, hourly peril of assassination. He knew it well 
enough himself. The Cologne Gazette prints a most 
extraordinary statement made by M. Stambouloff last 
April to its correspondent :—“ M. Stambouloff began by 
saying that it would not be granted to him, as it had been 
to Prince Bismarck, to see in the evening of his life his 
work standing firm before him, as he would certainly ba 
assassinated.” His murderers would, he predicted, be 
men who had sworn to kill him in revenge for Panitza and 
the four men executed after the Beltcheff trial. He 
probably meant by these words to indicate certain men 
named Haloff and Tufektchieff. Tufektchieff had a special 
hatred of M. Stambouloff, for he accused him of having 
caused the death of his brother in prison by means of 
torture and ill-treatment. He and Haloff were the two 
men whom M. Stambouloff, on his death-bed, declared he 
had recognised as his assailants. 


Perhaps not unnaturally, considering the previous 
history of Russia’s dealings with Bulgaria, many accusa- 
tions have been launched against the Russian Government ; 
and it has been denounced as having instigated the 
crime. Probably this is not true; but Russia generally 
has not concealed the fact that she viewed M. Stamboulotf 
with the utmost animosity, and that he it was who 
made it impossible for Bulgaria to be reconciled with 





Russia. For example, the Sviet comments on the fact 
that at the very time when the Bulgarian Deputation is at 
St. Petersburg, begging in contrition for oblivion of the 
evil wrought by M. Stambouloff, the latter has been struck 
down, and in this seeming coincidence it sees the hand of 
God. We all know what is the temper of those who see 
in a timely murder the finger of God. Other Russian 
newspapers, who hate the “ Coburger ” almost as much as 
the ex-Premier, hint that the murder was very convenient 
to the present rulers of Bulgaria. Perhaps, however, the 
most sinister circumstance connected with Russian feeling 
in regard to the murder is the fact that last May the St. 
Petersburg Novosti wrote in the following way a propos of 
the refusal of the Ministry to grant M. Stambouloff his 
passport for Carlsbad. ‘The Stoiloff Ministry and the 
Prince of Coburg were, it said, between two fires. “On 
the one hand, they fear the departure of M. Stambouloff, 
who is in possession of many secrets, the disclosure of 
which would be extremely unpleasant; on the other, they 
would dearly like to get rid of him somehow in order to 
suppress the trial in which they, together with the ex- 
Premier, are entangled.” This trial, the article went on, 
would mean the wind-up of the Coburgiad. Consequently, 
there was only one way open to them,—to do away finally 
with M, Stambouloff as a dangerous witness. “ Only thus. 
can the hateful trial be avoided. One may conclude, 
therefore, that if M. Stambouloff does not succeed in 
leaving Bulgaria, the news of his murder, or of his pre- 
mature death, will be received during the next few weeks. 
The possibility of such an end to the former Dictator has 
been frequently spoken of.” Of course it would not be fair 
to say that this article encouraged the murder, but the 
utterly callous tone adopted shows the feeling prevalent in 
Russia. When a respectable Russian newspaper could 
write in that way, can we wonder that revengeful men, 
spurred on by political conspirators, would hold the 
ex-Premier of Bulgaria to be fair and easy game? 

M. Stambouloff’s death comes at a moment when it willdo 
the maximum of harm in South-Eastern Europe. Already 
the condition of unrest in the Balkans was daily giving 
more and more cause for alarm to Europe. The sense of 
distrust, indignation, and horror which his murder has 
caused in Bulgaria, and the discredit which it has thrown 
on the Prince and the Government will tend enormously 
to increase the existing ferment. It was bad enough to. 
have Macedonia in revolt. While, however, the Bulgarian 
Government had a position of comparative strength and 
security, they were able to keep down the more dangerous 
elements on the frontier. It may well happen now, that 
the Ministry will prove unequal to the task, and that they 
will be only too glad to find an escape for the excitement 
caused by the murder of M. Stambouloff. Butif thereis any 
extension of Bulgarian activity in Macedonia, we are almost 
certain to see a movement among the Greeks in order to 
assert their rights. The Greeks will not endure to see 
what they term the Slavification of Macedonia. That they 
hold would be an irreparable injury to the Greek race. 
The Athens correspondent of the Times states, indeed, 
that “ Hundreds of old soldiers and former petty officers 
are secretly leagued together in groups, preparing to set 
out for Macedonia by various circuitous routes, the object 
being less to raise a revolt among the Greek population 
there than to fall upon the freebooters from Bulgaria.” 
This movement has spread so widely that the Government 
is powerless to arrest it, while official circles are “ naturally 
in thorough sympathy with the popular excitement.” 
In the Greek Chamber many speakers took up a most 
menacing tone in regard to the action of the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia. They demanded that the Government 
should lay aside its reserved attitude towards the Mace- 
donian question, and make it clear to the Porte and the 
Powers that, “ Unless the present continual yielding to 
Bulgarian encroachment at the expense of the Greek 
element ceased, Greece could no longer be answerable for 
the maintenance of peace among the Greek populations 
of Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and the Islands.” No 
doubt, the Greek patriotic orator is not a very reasonable 
or responsible person, but the situation is clearly a most 
dangerous one. The worst is, that it is difficult to see 
even a glimmer of light. There is plenty of promise 
of things getting worse, practically none of their 
getting better. We trust that Lord Salisbury, on whose 
action very much will depend, will have the wisdom to 
act on broad lines, and not merely try to patch 
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things up for the time. We mean by broad lines 
that he should not allow the Turk to slide out of doing 
anything in Armenia, or for that matter in Macedonia as 
well, merely because of the danger of raising the Eastern 
question. In truth the Eastern question is as dangerous 
unraised as raised, and nothing will be gained by pre- 
tending that it can be ignored. Fortunately the result of 
the Elections will not only make Lord Salisbury feel secure, 
but they will also give weight to his voice throughout 
Europe. It is also a subject of congratulation that he 
knows the whole Eastern question as almost nobody else 
knows it. He also has no superstitions as to observing 
the traditional policy of England at all costs. We cannot 
but hope, then, that Lord Salisbury will throw the weight of 
England’s influence on the side of doing something worth 
doing for the Christian populations. We do not, of course, 
imagine that England will have it all her own way. Russia 
and Austria are, no doubt, in the long-run far more vitally 
interested than we can be. Jn all probability, however, 
England will be able, if she is in earnest, to help materially 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE & PARTY TITLES. 


IBERAL UNIONISTS, or some of them, seem to be 
an unduly sensitive race. Conservative dissatisfaction 
with the present position of things we could understand. 
In the distribution of offices, and still more in the con- 
stitution of the Inner Cabinet, the Liberal Unionists have 
appeared as negotiating with their allies on nearly equal 
terms. No one would imagine that in the late Parlia- 
ment they stood to the Conservatives as something like 
one-sixth to five-sixths. The eminence of their leaders, 
and the greatness of their services to the Unionist cause, 
have been frankly and generously recognised in the 
framing of the Unionist Government. Yet this is the 
moment in which a prominent Liberal Unionist finds it 
necessary to appeal to the Duke of Devonshire for “a 
reassuring word” on the subject of the Liberal Unionist 
position. There is so much uneasiness, he says, growing 
up in the party, so much fear of being “labelled Tories” 
with some “ semblance of justification,” that many Liberal 
Unionists are already abstaining from active work in the 
constituencies, while some of them are even assisting 
Gladstonian candidates. This “deplorable tendency ” 
may be averted if the Duke of Devonshire will only say 
that so long as he is at the head of the Liberal Unionist 
party, its “independent existence and organisation” will 
be preserved, that its motto will still be “alliance not 
fusion,” and that in this alliance the name of Liberal 
will be neither merged nor lost. 

The first feeling which this letter excites, is one of 
irritation at the importance it assigns to names over 
things. Just in the crisis of what promises to be a 
signal Unionist victory, we are asked to listen to the 
complaints of certain regiments that sufficient honour 
has not been paid to their particular colours and desig- 
nations, and warned that if these complaints are not 
at once listened to, some of the soldiers will refuse to 
obey orders, and others will go over to the enemy. After 
all, however, this state of things, annoying as it un- 
doubtedly is, is the common experience of all armies 
which are not homogeneous in their composition. Every 
commander of such an army has to compose similar dis- 
putes and to lay to rest similar fears. This is as much a 
part of his work as arranging a campaign or winning a 
battle. His object is to bring all his troops into action at 
the right moment, in the best possible condition, and 
animated by the best possible spirit. However much he 
may be tempted to send the malcontents about their busi- 
ness, to tell them that if they choose to sulk or desert 
they can do so, and see what comes of it, he is bound to 
resist that temptation. These mutineers have as strong 
arms as any of their comrades; and it would be no credit 
to the temper or the forbearance or the good sense of the 
commander if he allowed the army to lose their services 
for want of an effort to remove misunderstandings or 
soothe injured sensibilities. This, accordingly, is what 
the Duke of Devonshire has set himself todo. He says 
frankly that, though he himself attaches “less importance 
than is attributed by others to the distinction between 
alliance and fusion,” he recognises that there is a limit 
even to fusion. The “avowed opinions” of many Liberal 
Unionists will always prevent them from “adopting the 


names of Conservative or Tory with all the associa. 
tions which attach to them.” So long as the Home, 
rule question exists, the Duke would “ gladly  s¢q 
Unionists of all sections adopting that name in pre 
ference to any other designation.” This, however 
“cannot be done at once, and until it is done, the 
Unionist party must continue to consist of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists.” 

The Duke of Devonshire has given the right reason fo) 
maintaining a distinction which has for the most part 
ceased to express a difference. It is not present things 
that divide Unionists, but past things, and the division 
will be acute or unimportant according to the length 
and vividness of their political memories. Politica] 
camaraderie is largely a matter of common recollections, 
When the day’s work is over, old comrades sit over 
the camp-fires, and talk over the battles in which they 
have fought side by side. But with Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists these common recollections go no 
further back than 1886. In the battles of an earlier time 
they were fighting on opposite sides. In London this 
matters comparatively little. Political intercourse is less 
intimate than in the country, and the persons between 
whom it exists change with greater frequency. Even 
here, however, there are incidents in the past which 
require management. No prudent Conservative, for 
example, would include Welsh and Irish Disestablish. 
ment in a common condemnation if he were addressing 
an audience of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. The 
existence of any analogy between the two things is one of 
the points upon which the two sections of the party are at 
issue. Conservatives, for the most part, hold that Dis. 
establishment is Disestablishment, and that what would 
be wrong in Wales cannot have been right in Ireland, 
Liberal Unionists, on the contrary, hold that circum. 
stances alter cases, and that Disestablishment is neither 
just nor expedient in Wales, because the conditions 
which made it just and expedient in Ireland are not 
reproduced. This divergence of opinion is no obstacle 
to complete practical agreement in the present. But 
it undoubtedly necessitates caution in the choice of 
arguments. Both sections can condemn Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, but only one of them can condemn Disestablish- 
ment universally. What in London requires only manage- 
ment, in the country may require very much more. The 
conflicts of the past have been too numerous and too 
detailed to be put out of sight. The distinction between 
Liberal and Conservative is associated with local as well 
as with national history; and as the shirt is nearer than 
the coat, it evokes more passionate animosities. Thus 
the action for a common end, which in London only 
requires prudent forbearance in the choice of arguments, 
may in the country demand the separation of the allies into 
distinct camps. Conservatives and Liberal Unionists will 
get on better, and with less risk of quarrelling, if they 
retain their separate names and their separate organisa- 
tions. Men are found to work harder for an alliance 
which they can, if they choose, regard as existing for a 
specific end, and to be dissolved when that end is gained, 
than they would for a fusion which implies that the terms 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist no longer have different 
meanings or stand for different groups. And if this be 
so—if the resistance to Home-rule gains by the main- 
tenance of the distinction, if Unionist seats are won which 
might otherwise be lost, and the Unionist majority in 
Parliament and in the country is greater in consequence 
—is it not well that it should be maintained? When we 
complain of Liberal Unionists that they occasionally 
attach too much importance to names, we must not forget 
that to attach too little importance to them is at bottom 
the same fault. The right thing to do is to give them 
their real importance,—to bestow care and thought upon 
them when they influence results ; to disregard them when 
results are unaffected by them. 

It is true, indeed, that the Liberal Unionists, whose 
scruples the Duke of Devonshire has been asked to lay to 
rest, have not appreciated the lesson of the last ten years. 
They have not taken in the extent to which the Liberal 
party has abandoned Liberal principles and Liberal 
traditions ; they do not see that most of the objects for 
which that party is avowedly working would, twenty years 
ago, have been repudiated by all the best Liberal minds. 
Nor do we deny that if Home-rule were finally got rid of, 
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follow. There are Gladstonians probably who are so by 
reason of their convictions on the Irish question ; there are 
Liberal Unionists gernelns who are so by reason of their 
convictions on the Irish question. With that question out 
of the way their natural tendencies would reassert 
themselves, and the Gladstonians and Liberal Unionists in 
nestion would find that they had insensibly changed 
s. Nor, but for the Home-rule question, should we 
anxious to avert or delay this readjustment. Nothing 
js gained by keeping men in one camp when, by 
deliberate preference, the belong to another. If there 
be Liberal Unionists who, provided they could feel 
at ease about Home-rule, would like to disestablish 
the Church, to abolish the House of Lords, and to 
close public-houses, at the pleasure of a local majority 
we cannot hope that they will for ever remain allied with 
us. But then the Irish question is not out of the way. 
Great as will probably be the blow inflicted on the Home- 
rule cause by the Election now in progress, it is impossible 
to feel any certainty on this head till we know what will 
be the effect of the blow on the dissensions in the 
Nationalist party, on popular feeling in Ireland, and 
upon the attitude of the English Opposition. Let us 
suppose that under the pressure of a great defeat the 
Parnellite lion lies down with the Anti-Parnellite lamb, 
and that unnaturally fierce lamb, Mr. Healy, ceases to 
rend his milder colleague, Mr. Dillon; that Irish feeling, 
always excitable and often inexplicable, becomes more 
attached to Home-rule in misfortune than it has lately 
shown itself in prosperity ; that the party and the nation 
thus once more united offer terms to the English Liberals 
which afford them their one chance, however distant it 
may be, of regaining power,—may we not once more have 
Home-rule active and dangerous? With sucha possibility 
ahead of us we are not disposed to let a single man leave 
our side if he can be kept with us by humouring him in 
the matter of names ard organisations. They are but 
means to an end, and upon means, when the end is at 
stake, we would be as yielding and as pleasant as it is 
possible to be. This is how we read the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s letter; this is why we find ourselves in complete 
agreement with it. 





THE RADICAL ATTACK ON DEMOCRACY. 


HE Westminster Gazette bad a very significant article 
on the first day of the General Election,—before 
any result was known,—to show that democracy is on the 
whole a mere show, and not a reality at all,—that, in the 
first place, when the people are said to have turned 
round from one side to the other, it is not really the 
people who have turned round at all, but, even in the most 
startling cases, a mere insignificant minority of them, 
say one hundred thousand, out of some four millions at 
least; and next, that even these one hundred thousand 
persons are not necessarily, and sometimes not actually, 
the makeweights which turn the scale, but that it is the 
accidental distribution of unstable-minded electors amongst 
those constituencies which are most evenly divided between 
the two parties that causes the apparent magnitude of the 
change, and this, too, though in the least evenly divided 
constituencies,—the constituencies which have the most 
fixed political convictions (such as Leicester, say, on the 
Radical side, or London on the Conservative side),— 
the change of opinion may even have gone the other 
way, and swelled the strength of the previous majorities 
instead of turning the balance from one side to 
the other. In confirmation of this view, our so- 
called Radical contemporary points out that in 1886, a 
Majority of only 78,000 voters (as distinguished from 
votes, for in double-barrelled constituencies the same 
number of voters give twice as many votes as in the 
single-barrelled), gave Lord Salisbury a majority of 116 
seats, while in 1892, 200,000 voters gave Mr. Gladstone a 
majority of only 40 seats. Thus, his general inference 
18, that the real grand elector is Chance, and that 
the 80-called fiat of democracy, therefore, is really the fiat 
of a mere blind and deaf spirit, the spirit of mere 
ance,” 

Now, it is obvious that this contention, if just, is one 
Which strikes at the very root of such popular institutions 
. we have, and tends to show that our so-called 

“mocracy is a pure lottery, nay, a lottery in which it 


should be the policy of a shrewd election agent so to 





trim the weights as to give the most influence to the 
fluctuations of unstable opinion which he may guide 
as he will, and the least influence to the steady masses 
of immovable opinion which he cannot hope to sway 
at all. The view is that democracy is not only a 
lottery, but a lottery the management of which may be a 
good deal paltered with so as to eliminate the unfavourable 
chances and give emphasis to the favourable, a lottery in 
which you may force some of the cards by astute man- 
cuvring and suppress others. The real tendency of 
the article is to a sort of political Nihilism,—suggesting 
that we are all victims of a dream, or worse than a 
dream, a hocus-pocus by which astute managers may, 
if they neglect altogether the great weights of politics, 
and throw all their cunning into the skilful manipulation 
of the minor weights, reverse the judgment of the great 
mass of electors, and steer the ship by the help mainly 
of the judgments of those who are most easily blown to 
and fro by the lighter breaths of political caprice. Mr. 
Courtney surely should score some advantage from the 
teaching of this article, and make it the text of a great 
plea for proportional representation. What can be more 
obvious than that all the votes which were wasted 
by swelling quite hopeless minorities, or quite super- 
fluously big majorities, ought in some fashion or other 
to have been utilised for the truer expression of deliberate 
opinion? But let us examine how far our cynical con- 
temporary’s attack on democracy is really justified. 

We have always contended, and contended without ever 
succeeding in drawing any adequate public attention to fhe 
fact, that both the great parties are popular parties, and 
that it is the turn of a very small balance of opinion which 
gives the victory to one or the other. We have said many 
times, in season and out of season, that the English people 
love party so much, that the mere fact of the growth of 
one party, has a direct tendency to produce sooner or later 
a reaction against it, and that whatever tricks you play 
with the franchise, in order to swell your majority, it will 
very soon be found that they fail, simply because the 
triumph of one party adds at once to the number 
of those who are irritated by its triumph, and determine 
to resist it by swelling the ranks of the Opposition. 
We have argued again and again that you may do what 
you please to give power to the progressive party, but that 
the more you succeed, the more you will stimulate the 
moderate party till it musters no fewer, or even more, con- 
verts to the side of the minority than you had added, or 
intended to add, to the side of the majority. Give eveu 
universal suffrage, and it will soon appear that there is as 
large a proportion of Conservatives among the new electors 
as there was among the old electors. No doubt the 
character of the Conservatism will change, as it has 
changed since the great changes of 1867 and 1885, but the 
division of parties will be as equal as before. There is 
such a tendency in English opinion to take part with the 
minority, that the minority soon swells into the majority ; 
and hence the great tendency in the democracy to swing 
like a pendulum from side to side. So far we have always 
gone with the Westminster Gazette. The character both of 
the party of change and of the party of tradition will alter, 
but the two parties will always tend to be approximately 
equal, and to move up and down like a seesaw as the 
people get tired of those who happen to be at the top. 

But is it true that it is Chance and not opinion which 
causes this swinging of the pendulum? Is it true that 
because a popular majority of voters of 200,0U0—if the 
Westminster Gazette’s figures are right, as, for anything 
we know, without checking their arithmetic, they well may 
be—produced a majority of only 40 seats in one election, 
while a popular majority of only 78,000 voters produced a 
majority of 116 seats in another election, the grand 
Elector is “a blind and deaf spirit, the spirit of mere 
Chance”? We do not believe a word of it. What it 
does show is this, that in the case where a smaller popular 
majority of voters produced a gain of a great many 
more seats than the number of the majority justified, 
the opinion which carried the day was spread over a 
much wider surface, and was much less concentrated in 
individual centres. For example, in the present Election 
Leicester stays where it was, a centre of vehemeutly pro- 
testing Gladstonians and even Socialists ; while Derby 
and Lincoln swing round to Conservatism ; the Rotherham 
and someother divisions of the West Ruiing stay where they 








were, centres of eager revclutionary fu ling, while Loudon 
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swings round to deeper Conservatism. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that this is the victory of Chance. What 
it does signify is that the widely-scattered constituencies 
which are more open-minded in judgment, change ; while 
the prepossessed constituencies which are prepossessed with 
a deep and possibly just, or possibly unjust, pride in their 
own judgment, endorse their own reputation for tixity of 
opinion at all costs. Now, we do not mean to say that 
the opinion which vacillates is always the wiser opinion ; 
far from it. We should claim the Midland counties 
which have stuck to their opinion that the multiplication 
of Parliaments in the United Kingdom is a thoroughly 
bad policy, as far wiser than the counties which swung 
round with Mr. Gladstone, as the vane swings round with 
the wind. But, on the other hand, we should claim 
Derby and Lincoln, which have just swung round in 
the other direction, as wiser than Leicester and those 
divisions of the West Riding which changed their 
policy with Mr. Gladstone and then remained faithful to 
him after that change. It is by no means true that the 
more unstable opinion is always the more impartial. 
But again, it is by no means true that the stand-still 
opinion is always the more honest. There are many 
changes of opinion which are contemptible, and many, 
again, which fill us with respect. But what we do main- 
tain is that where the opinion of constituencies very widely 
spread over the whole extent of the Kingdom changes, 
while only the opinion of a few very populous and closely 
packed constituencies remains fixed, there is far more 
weight, as temporary indices of the national judgment to 
be attached to the many but smaller constituencies which 
change, than to the few but huge constituencies which 
remain steady. More especially is this the case where 
we have double-barrelled constituencies, whose voters can 
send twice as many representatives to Parliament as do 
thesame numberof voters in single-barrelled constituencies. 
Which of us would like to be governed by the opinion of 
London, or the opinion even of Lancashire or of the Mid- 
lands, taken alone ? We should say, and say truly, that 
there is much more of chance in it than in the vote 
of a widely spread population subjected to all sorts of 
different political influences. The 78,000 votes spread far 
and wide, represented a far more national judgment than 
the 200,000 congregated in a few big constituencies. We 
entirely deny that there is any sort of weight to be given to 
the mere aggregate popular vote, unless, indeed, it was on 
the merits of a single leader, well known to the whole 
country. We could quite understand a vote for Mr. 
Gladstone as compared with any other single statesman, 
showing that his is of all single names much the most 
popular; but on any great issue of general politics, 
unless such a vote were corrected by the votes of 
a large number of single districts on questions more 
or less well canvassed in those districts, we should 
have a very untrue and one-sided index to popular 
opinion. Our contention is that it is quite as essential 
to learn how contracted or widespread any particular 
political conviction is, as to know how many individuals 
share it. And though it is quite true that a comparatively 
small number of voters turn the scale, that number 
has a perfect right to far more influence when they are 
distributed widely over the whole surface of the country 
than when they are concentrated in a few great centres of 
political partisans. The teaching of the Westminster 
Gazette is a teaching that the whole democratic principle 
is rotten, and that you might as well toss the dice to 
determine the character of the next Government as go 
to the constituencies. We are convinced that no view 
which could be taken of democracy is so utterly cynical 
and tnfounded as this. 





THE BEATEN LABOUR LEADER. 


F the individual results of these wonderful Elections, 
few, if any, are more striking than the overthrow 

of Mr. Keir Hardie, the president of the Independent 
Labour party, in West Ham. We did not anticipate any 
such issue of the voting in that constituency; first, 
because of the very large majority—1,232 on a total poll 
of little over 9,000—by which in 1892 Mr. Keir Hardie 
was returned over Major Banes, the local Conservative 
candidate ; secondly, because of the intense energy with 
which Mr. Hardie was conducting his campaign, speaking 
on one day as many as five times in different parts of the 





constituency, while his opponent was comparatively slack.' 
and thirdly, because of the very warm feeling which! 
appeared to be cherished among the people of South Weg! 
Ham towards Mr. Hardie. These things were go, and! 
yet Monday’s poll showed a very large turn-over of voteg: 
against Mr. Hardie, and in favour of the rival whom hg 
beat so easily in 1892. Instead of 5,268, as in 1892, My. 
Hardie has now received only 3,975 votes, while Major 
Banes’s poll has risen from 4,086 to 4,750. A cop.! 
stituency could hardly change its mind more decisive] 

than South West Ham appears to have done. It ig ag! 
if it had said that it wold give a fair trial to the new 
policy—which, however, was only partially developed in' 
1892—of independent opposition to both the old politica] 
parties so long as they neglected the claims of labour, ang 
had come to the conclusion, after three years’ experience, 
both that that policy is unlikely to have satisfactory 
results, and that the Unionist party has a good claim to 
a trial of its competence and willingness to deal with the 
special needs of the working classes. 

In whatever way we read it, there can be no doubt that, 
for the present, Major Banes’s triumphant return for South 
West Ham means that Mr. Keir Hardie, and the views 
and methods of which he is one of the most prominent 
exponents, have lost hold on popular support where 
there has been the fullest opportunity of observing them, 
That being so, it is certainly interesting to consider a 
little what manner of man Mr. Keir Hardie is, and what 
have been some of the leading features of his brief 
Parliamentary career. 

He was, we believe, a Scotch miner to begin with, 
Why he first stood for an English Metropolitan con. 
stituency we are not aware, but it is quite easy to under. 
stand how he might win the ear of working-class 
audiences in any part of the United Kingdom. His 
appearance is picturesque and interesting. His features 
are good, his bearing is resolute, but open and courteous 
withal, and his expression is suggestive of earnestness and 
sincerity. His voice is agreeable, and he has a remark- 
able command of clear and nervous English. Much as 
we disagree with him, it is a pleasure to hear him 
speak, and his presence on a platform is attractive. It is 
said, no doubt, that he is a posewr ; but if so, his posing is 
well done. It has produced, at any rate on the present 
writer, the impression that he is deeply possessed with a 
sense of the wretchedness of multitudes of men and 
women of his own rank in life, and with a desire and 
purpose to mitigate, and if possible, remove, their hard- 
ships. And in South West Ham, we believe that there is 
a widely-spread conviction that Mr. Hardie is not only 
eager to lighten the lot of the poor, but ready to spend 
his strength, and to face contumely and misconception, in 
working for that end. It is said that in the crowd 
assembled in his old constituency to hear the result of 
the election last Monday night, several persons were seen 
in tears when his defeat was announced. That is a fact 
of which the significance in any English constituency 
cannot be ignored, and it inclines one to forget little follies 
such as the wearing of a cloth cap in the House of 
Commons. What has Mr. Keir Hardie done in that 
Assembly besides wearing a cloth cap? It would be im- 
possible to follow him, or any other Member, closely 
through three Sessions. But probably it will be agreed 


that the leading features of his work have been three. First, 


that he kept a vigilant and jealous eye upon all dealings 
of Government departments with their employés, and all 
proceedings of local authorities, especially when rein- 
forced by the military, during the course of Labour dis- 
putes. This form of activity has resulted in a great deal 
of persistent questioning of Ministers, and in occasional 
motions for adjournment when the answers given ap- 
peared specijally unsatisfactory from the questioner’s point 
of view. This kind of work, though sometimes perhaps 
pursued by Mr. Hardie in a perverse and irritating fashion, 
may be of genuine service. More distinctive and individual, 
however, have been his two other main lines of activity, 
—his opposition to Parliamentary compliments to the 
Royal Faimily, and his constant advocacy of the cause of 
the unemployed. In regard to votes of courtesy—such as 
those conveying the congratulations of the House of Com- 
mons on the occasions of the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of York and the birth of their son respectively— 
Mr. Hardie has been ready to stand alone against the 
united sentiment of the House. In doing so, he has shown 
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a kind of moral courage which has doubtless commended 
itself to a considerable number of his constituents ; but it 
ig open to question whether the refusal to vote sympathy 
with the Royal family on interesting domestic occasions is 
in accord with the feelings of any considerable section of 
an essentially domestic people. 

In the cause of the unemployed, Mr. Keir Hardie has 
been conspicuously active. Session after Session, month 
after month, by question or motion, in one way or 
another, he brought this distressing subject before the 
House of Commons and the late Government. Winter 
after winter there has been considerable special distress 
from want of employment in West Ham, which contains 
a large population of dock and other riverside labourers, 
and last winter the distress was on a very serious scale. 
The resources of the district, both in rates and charity, 
were very severely taxed, and it has been Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s constant theme that the State ought to come to 
the aid of the districts in which there were considerable 
numbers of unemployed. It seemed to be no small 
triumph to Mr. Hardie when, at the beginning of the late 
Session of Parliament, Ministers agreed to the nomination 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the then prevalent 
distress, with a view to reporting as quickly as possible 
upon some measures which might be taken for its relief, 
as well'as upon the general treatment of the problem. 
Unfortunately, when Mr. Hardie came to be examined 
before the Committee, of which he was a member, as to 
the measures which he thought might immediately be 
taken, it did not appear that he had succeeded in clearly 
thinking the subject out, and his figures as to the amount 
of want of employment in the country were so loose and 
extravagant as almost to excite ridicule, and to throw dis- 
credit on him as an adviser on the question generally. 
Yet it is worthy of observation that the concluding, though 
very incomplete, Report of the Select Committee, which 
was published the other day, does seem to yive a certain 
amount of qualified countenance to two contentions of Mr. 
Hardie’s. In the first place, the view that outside help is 
needed for poor districts, in dealing with their unemployed, 
is admitted in the case of London, by the suggestion that 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund might be charged in 
such cases. In the second place, the Committee draw 
attention to a fact which Mr. Hardie strenuously and 
successfully strove to bring into view, that, under old 
Elizabethan and Georgian Acts still unrepealed, Poor-law 
Guardians have power to put poor persons in their districts 
towork at wages. They do not discuss this very important 
legal “ find,” but observe that Local Government Board 
regulations would be needed if these ancient powers 
were put into force, and recommend that the Board should 
consider the application of such powers, and make rules 
for the use of Boards of Guardians in relation thereto. 
The mention of the point, even in this somewhat 
colourless fashion, by the Committee is a matter on 
which Mr. Hardie may reasonably congratulate himself. 
It seems somewhat pathetic that this should be the 
moment when Mr. Hardie should be heavily defeated in 
his candidature for the district for whose unemployed he 
has laboured so zealously. Probably the unemployed, 
in many cases, have not votes. And there is no Mr. 
Warmington to stand aside for Mr. Keir Hardie? The 
attitude of hostility towards the Liberal Home-rule party 
in various constituencies, and of incredulity as to the 
ae peg of Radical interest in the working man, which 

e and his Independent Labour associates, and his journal, 
the Labour Leader, have adopted, are bitterly and naturally 
resented; and although Mr. Hardie and his friends 
have also denounced the Conservatives as the normal 
supporters of privilege, and express their intention to 
break up the whole present party system, it is the 
Radicals, far more than the Unionists, who take pleasure 
in the thought that he is out of the House of Communs. 





BIZERTA AND THE PROMISES OF FRANCE. 


— ten days ago, the great military port which the 
| French have constructed at Bizerta, in the country 
which is still technically known as the dominion of the 
Bey of Tunis, was formally declared open. The event 
would probably have passed without much notice in 
England in any case, for the French are always careful 
not to draw undue attention to the port of Bizerta; but 
Owing to the General Election, it has been altogether 





ignored. As faras w> know, the Daily Graphic was the 
only newspaper that dvscribed the event. They gave 
a plan showing how the great lagoon has been con- 
nected by an artificial channel with the sea, and how at 
the present moment the French possess a land-locked har- 
bour deep enough, and big enough, to contain their whole 
fleet, and so strongly protected, that ten ships could lie there 
in safety even if squadrons twice as numerous and twice as 
powerful were hovering outside eager to destroy them. It 
is often a difficult thing to give a fleet complete protection 
in a harbour; but in the lake of Bizerta, the French Fleet 
would be as safe as in an artificial basin in the centre of 
France. Considering the importance of this great work, 
it may be wondered how it was that France did not cele- 
brate the opening of Bizerta with “ pomps and games” 
after the manner of the Germans at Kiel. The under- 
taking was quite as important from the French point of 
view as the Baltic Canal. Yet France was content with a 
quiet parade of her Mediterranean fleet. What was the 
reason ? 

The reason is plain. France did not care to advertise 
the fact that she had created a great military port and 
naval base at Bizerta, because when she occupied Tunis 
she solemnly promised England that she would do 
no such thing. It will be remembered that when 
France occupied Tunis in 1881, her action was the sub- 
ject of a long diplomatic correspondence between the 
Governments of Paris and London,—a correspondence the 
main gist of which was summarised in an article in 
the National Review of March last, entitled “ Tunis 
and Egypt.” In the course of this correspondence, the 
French repeatedly and most formally denied that they 
had any intention of permanently occupying Tunis. Their 
tenure was provisional. England noted this declaration, 
but asked for still more specific assurances in regard 
to the creation of a military port at Bizerta. The fear that 
France was going to do exactly what she has done, cut a 
canal deep enough for war-ships, between the sea,—and the 
Lake of Bizerta, was strongly felt in England, and our 
Government pointed this out to the French Ministry, and 
urged them to allay the feeling by a declaration on the 
subject. The French Government did so apparently in the 
fullest and frankest manner,—and to show that they 
realised that the question of Bizerta was of special 
and peculiar importance, they mentioned it by name in 
their general denials. The peculiar solicitude of the 
English as to Bizerta, in fact, made the phrase, “ We 
have no intention of annexing either Bizerta or any 
other part of Tunis,’ the common form of the French 
despatches. That is a form of words again and 
again recurring in answer to English representations. 
We will not weary our readers with the full text of all 
these assurances, but we will quote a passage from the 
most binding of all,—the letter which the French 
Foreign Minister addressed to our Ambassador in 
Paris in answer to inquiries and declarations made 
by him on behalf of the English Government :—“ Your 
Excellency remembers,” says the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, “that on several occasions in my con- 
versations with you I repudiated the idea of the conquest 
or annexation to France of any part of Tunisian territory. 
I have no difficulty in repeating here what I had already 
told you. I can reiterate to you that our arrangements 
with the Bey include no stipulation which is not in con- 
formity with the assurances which I have given you. I 
reply, therefore, explicitly, and in a manner which I cannot 
doubt will appear conclusive to you, to your observations 
respecting the port of Bizerta. We have no more desire 
to annex Bizerta than any other part of Tunis.” The 
Ambassador had said virtually—We should like an 
assurance that you do not mean to make a permanent 
military port of Bizerta, and the French Foreign Office in 
effect replies, ‘ We cannot give you any stronger than that 
which is given by saying that we are not even going to 
annex Bizerta.’ If this is not strong enough proof of the 
French promises in regard to Bizerta, we appeal with the 
utmost confidence to the Tunis correspondence as a whole. 
Unquestionably the French, while generally declaring that 
they were not going to annex Tunis, gave extra, additional, 
and specific assurances that they would not turn Bizerta 
into a military port. 

That the French have so completely ignored their 
promise is a very important diplomatic fact. We are 
not, however, going to work ourselves up into a frenzy 
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over it. We are perfectly well aware that nations often 
promise more than they can perform. The history of 
foreign affairs is the history of broken engagements. Did 
not we ourselves make foolish promises in Egypt? But 
though we do not want to call France perfidious or to in- 
dulge in useless invective, we hope and trust that Lord 
Salisbury will not omit to bring the question of the 
violation of the Bizerta pledges before the French Govern- 
ment in the strongest possible way. He will be missing a 
great opportunity if he does not give the French Foreign 
Office several unpleasant reminders of their action as re- 
gards Bizerta. He must not, however, stop at reminders. 
He must let France understand that either now or in the 
future, England will expect and exact compensation for 
the French breach of faith as regards Bizerta. If France 
had acted in a friendly way towards us during the last ten 
years, we should, rightly, have overlooked the failure of 
France to keep her promises. She has, however, chosen to be 
unfriendly instead of friendly, and she must pay the price. 
We must insist upon reparation for the action of France 
until we get it. We should not, of course, dream of going 
to war over Bizerta, or even of threatening war; but 
unless and until France admits that she has done us an 
injury, and gives us compensation, our Foreign Office 
must refuse to rest satisfied. If France simply shrugs 
her shoulders, Bizerta and the harbour, created contrary 
to all the promises of the French, must be placed in 
that account of injuries inflicted upon us by our neigh- 
bours, which, as we said the other day, is silently running 
up against France. We may be a slow and a stupid people, 
but we are also resolute and patient, and a little unfor- 
giving. Personally, we are not nervous about Bizerta, and 
believe that the evil effects that it is said will flow therefrom 
have been greatly exaggerated. France will not beat us be- 
cause of Bizerta. But those who think, like us, that Bizerta 
does not really matter, must not, and we believe will not, 
conclude that therefore we need not bother about the 
breaking of French promises. That is a very foolish line 
to take up. France has broken a promise without asking 
our leave, and in defiance of our interests, and we shall be 
very unwise if we waive our right to damages. One only 
abandons such rights when the breaker of the engage- 
ment is taking up an attitude of special friendliness and 
benevolence. Assuredly, France is not doing that. Till 
she does we must remember Bizerta. 





THE HARVEST AND AFTER. 


oe appears to be no end to the troubles of the 
unfortunate English farmer. His case would be 
hard enough even if Nature smiled upon him always, as 
the prices of some of his principal products for years 
past have been less than the cost of growing them. This, 
however, is not the whole of his trouble, for the seasons 
of late have gone against him. It is only two years since 
the crops throughout the greater part of England were 
nearly burnt up by one of the severest droughts ever 
known in this country ; in 1894 excellent crops were half- 
spoilt by one of the wettest of harvests; and during the 
present season, drought, about as prolonged as that of 
1893, and much more general throughout the Kingdom, 
has brought him face to face with one of the most generally 
deficient harvests ever experienced. From the last week in 
April to the third week in June, no rain, except in a local 
thunderstorm here and there, fell in England, and during 
the greater part of the time the sun blazed in an almost 
cloudless sky. Then came the welcome interruption of 
heavy storms in some districts and slight showers in 
others; but it was too late to save the parched crops from 
premature development, miserable little ears of barley and 
oats having been found on straw less than a foot in 
height. By the irony of fate, too, the rainfall was 
greatest in the northern counties, where it was least needed, 
and there are districts of the South and East of England 
in which no rain of any consequence has fallen since 
April 27th. Even where the downfall was greatest, it 
was not half, or a quarter, of what was needed, and the 
hot drought returned before the end of June, since which 
period it has been interrupted only by one moderate fall 
on an extended area, and a local shower or two. Late and 
insufficient though it was, the rain did an immense amount 
of good, as it saved many thousands of fields of corn from 
being dried up in a half-developed condition; but the 
mischief was too far advanced for any conceivable 








weather to afford a complete remedy. There are 
crops of all kinds of corn to be seen here and there, ang 
not a few of them in a few northern counties and in the 
Fens. They are, however, the exceptions which show y 
the meagreness of the bulk of the crops in a very striking 
manner. Wheat, as usual, has best withstood the pro. 
longed drought. Indeed, the deficiency of this ce is 
not mainly due to the dry weather, but to an unfavourable 
sowing season and subsequent trials which rendered the 
plant thin and weak. As it is, wheat is the least disap. 
pointing of the cereals, although at one time its 
prospects were considered worse than those of any 
other kind of corn, and probably, as usual in a dry 
season, its yield will not be quite as much below the 
mark as might be expected from its appearance. Barley, 
oats, and beans, except in a few favoured districts, or on 
extra-good land planted early, are miserably stunted and 
light, with ears or pods in many cases not more than half 
the proper size; while peas, which looked well early in 
June, have died off prematurely to a great extent. Scot. 
land and Ireland, which had excellent corn crops in 1893, 
when the greater part of England was dried up, have not 
enjoyed the same immunity this season. In the former 
division of the Kingdom, the damage done is less than in 
England, but still serious enough, while in Ireland the 
worst harvest grown since the Famine is indicated by the 
reports. 

The peculiar misfortune of the present season is two. 
fold,—first, the deficiency of every crop with the possible 
exception of potatoes; and, second, the extension of that 
deficiency in various degrees to every portion of the 
Kingdom. The prospects of the important root-crops are 
even worse than those of corn. Probably half the area 
sown with mangolds failed to plant sufficiently well to 
stand, and more than half the acreage intended for 
swedes was either left unsown at the proper time for 
sowing, because there was no moisture in the surface-soil, 
or the young plants perished after coming up, or were 
eaten off by the “fly.” This is a very serious matter for 
stock-keepers, because, even if they succeed in getting 
common turnips or other late forage-crops to grow on 
the vacant land, they will be very short of the only 
roots which can be relied upon to keep through the 
winter. Then the hay-crop, though secured in excellent 
condition, proved nearly as deficient as it was in 1893, and 
the production of straw in the country, as a whole, is even 
smaller than it was in that season. The general unpro- 
ductiveness of the season is strikingly illustrated in the 
tables published in the Times of July 12th, giving the 
averages of returns indicating the condition of each of the 
principal crops for every county in England, for Wales, 
for Scotland, and for Great Britain as a whole, in com- 
parison with the corresponding figures for July, 1894. In 
not a single instance is the figure indicating the condition 
of a crop as high as it was last year. Taking 100 
to represent perfect healthfulness, exemption from injury, 
and average development for the period of the season, 
wheat comes out for Great Britain at only 79:3 per cent, 
barley at 83, oats at 76°4, beans at 77, peas at 78°7, 
potatoes at 89:9, roots at 67°6, and grass for hay and feed 
at 68°4. In the great majority of instances bad corn- 
harvests in this country have been those of excessively wet 
seasons, and then there has been some compensation in 
abundant growths of roots, hay, and feed in the pastures. 
Serious injury from drought is rare ; but when it does occur, 
it is worse, because more comprehensive, than damage from 
wet weather. If Ireland had been included in the reports of 
the Times, the figures representing the condition of the 
crops would have been much lower than even those of 1893. 
As it is, they are lower for wheat, oats, and roots. There 
is no reason to suppose that they are lower than the 
should be, except with respect to the potato-crop, whi 
is so free from disease that it will probably produce quite 
an average quantity of saleable tubers. 

It is to be hoped that the dry weather, now that it has 
done its worst, will be prolonged through the harvest, which 
has been begun in the early districts of the country. If the 
grain can be secured in good condition, there will be some 
reason to hope for a partial compensation for deficiency 
of quantity in a moderate advance in prices. The glut of 
wheat which has depressed the markets for the last four 
years has nearly vanished, and this season’s crop, in the 
world as a whole, will probably prove less than a year’s 
consumption. so that there wil be a drain upon the 
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ord'nary reserve stocks, which will send prices up to a 
moderate extent. The wheat-crop of the United States 
js variously estimated at from 60 million to 100 million 
pushels less than that of last year; that of India is 
95 million bushels less, according to the official reckoning ; 
and in Europe the total production, allowing for the short 
acreage, is not likely to exceed, if it reaches, anaverage. The 
other grain-crops, too, are believed to be generally deficient. 
There is no reason, however, to expect such prices as will 
completely make up for the shortness of production in the 
United Kingdom. As to live stock, which at present are 
selling well, the prospect af an insufficiency of keep for 
them during the winter, without incurring heavy expense 
for purchased food, must tend to depress the value of the 
animals. Dairy-farmers, who suffered severely in 1893, 
are to be commiserated upon a second edition of their 
trials in this season of drought, and on their outlook for 
the winter. They cannot hope, as they could a few years 
back, to get high prices for butter and cheese—though they 
may get an advance for milk—in a period of scarcity ; for 
the quantities of Colonial dairy-produce, added to those of 
the Continent of Europe, are now so enormous that the 
markets are glutted even in the depth of the cold season. 
On the whole, then, we fear that the farmers of the 
United Kingdom will encounter in 1895-96, the worst 
financial year which they have ever experienced, and 
that agricultural depression will reach a climax of 
distress hitherto unknown. Under such circumstances, 
the redemption of the pledges given by the Unionist 
arty will become a question of urgency, if, as we 
oe no doubt, the present Government are returned 
to power. Lord Salisbury has put relief to agriculture in 
the first place in his programme, pointing out that, 
although he has no panacea for the prevailing depres- 
sion, certain changes, long demanded by the agricultural 
interest, will do much to mitigate it. There will be 
further opportunities of discussing the measures indi- 
cated, and we need not, therefore, consider them now. 
But there cannot be any doubt as to the peculiar fitness 
of the members of the present Administration to deal 
with the difficulty before them, and we trust that they 
will be successful in helping all classes connected with the 
land to tide over a season of intensified misfortune. 








A MODERN FIGHT AT SEA. 


T last we have got an account of a modern sea-fight at 

first hand,—a description, that is, of an ironclad in 

action from a man who was there, and saw the shells rip the 
armoured sides of the ship, and the shot from the quick-firing 
guns rattle like hail upon the deck. In a new naval annual 
—Per Mare—published by the Tower Publishing Company, 
Limited, Commander P. N. McGiffin, through the medium of 
an interviewer, relates what he did and saw at the action of 
the Yaloo River,—the great sea-battle between the Chinese 
and Japanese fleets. Commander McGiffin was captain of 
the ‘Chen Yuen,’ the only Chinese vessel which seriously 
attempted to cope with the enemy. One naturally turns with 
the greatest possible interest to this the only account in 
existence of what happens on board an ironclad when it is 
engaged with a powerful and skilful foe. The first thing to 
remember is that, in spite of all the scientific considerations 
to the contrary, and of all the laws of probabilities, the iron- 
tlad somehow or other does not instantly go to the bottom. 
The modern warship is clearly a tougher thing in reality than 
she ison paper. She survives, in spite of the fact that she 
ought to be so riddled through and through as to be only fit 
to goto the bottom. The next thing to remember is that, owing 
to the quick-firing guns, the storms of shot and shell are so 
terrific, that it is only by a miracle that a man can face them 
himself and survive. Commander McGiffin in the course of the 
action received five wounds. The account which he gave the 
interviewer of how and when he got them is most interesting : 
—“T was stooping down to lift up a hose when the ship was 
on fire, and a missile of some sort passed between my legs and 
arms. It just took a graze out of each wrist—see!” Here 
he bared his wrists, exhibiting a deep scar on each of them. 
“Narrow squeak? Yes; but I had others yetnarrower. Then 
a piece of shell took a little bit out of my stomach ; but that 
wasn’t serious ; the worst wound was from a bit of shell that, 
bursting near me, tore all my left side and left a piece of iron 
inmy thigh. I feel that still, every now and again; indeed, I’m 





yet in the doctor’s hands for it. Then I got set on fire, you 
know.” This was, however, by no means the most exciting 
and extraordinary of the experiences of Commander McGiffin. 
The ‘Chen Yuen’ took fire forward, and the Chinese sailors 
could not be got to cross the decks to put it out unless an 
officer led them. Only one Chinaman volunteered,—the 
gunnery lieutenant in the port barbette. He could not, 
however, be spared, so Commander McGiffin had to go 
himself. As soon as he was on the forecastle, one of the 
big guns was fired right across it. “The firing,” he sayss 
“blew us all off our legs; the man by my side was killed,— 
his eyes blown out: all of us, in fact, were killed or wounded. 
I was thrown over a hose that had been cut by a shot, and 
the water spurting up revived me.” Here he found himself 
in perhaps the most awful predicament that it is possible to 
conceive. “I opened my eyes, and looked right down the 
muzzle of the other gun, and I never felt in such a devil of a 
funk in all my life. I watched the gun being trained at mea 
few seconds before I could do anything. It got steadier, I 
realised that in an instant it would fire, and then at length I 
screwed myself up to the pitch, and rolled over the top-side 
on to the deck, some 8ft. below me. As I fell the gun went 
off.” That is the kind of adventure which, when it is used by 
the novelist to save the hero, one is inclined to criticise as a 
little too providential. 


So much for the general aspects of a modern sea-fight. 
Apparently it leaves both men and ships literally torn to 
pieces, but still not blotted out, as one might have expected. 
Indeed, the accounts of the decks of the ‘Chen Yuen’ after 
the fight, and of the state of the Japanese vessel in which the 
‘Chen Yuen’ managed to lodge one of the four steel shells 
which were all the Chinese Admiralty allowed her, seem to 
show that the actual amount of damage to life and to the 
ships was very much like that sustained in an old frigate 
action. The chief difference was that the damage then was 
done at close quarters, now at long range. When the 
Japanese vessel, the ‘Metushima,’ was hit, the shell burst 
and killed and wounded a hundred men. Another aspect 
of the fight must not, however, be omitted. It is clear 
that unarmoured cruisers could not have faced armour-clad 
vessels under normal conditions. The Japanese only dared 
to do so because of the utter rottenness of the Chinese Navy. 
The ‘Chen Yuen’ was hit over four hundred times, and one- 
half of the projectiles were a “good size.” Yet the vessel 
was quite serviceable after the fight. If, however, the 
‘Chen Yuen’ had been able to handle her antagonists as 
they were able to handle her, they must have gone to the 
bottom. The special features of the battle were the utter 
cowardice of the Chinese officers, the bravery of the common 
seamen, and the treachery and muddle prevailing at the 
naval headquarters of the Chinese. Of the cowardice of the 
Chinese officers we get a most humorous account. Oom- 
mander McGiffin says that when he was standing on the 
bridge while the ship was getting into action, he kept on 
hearing a curious noise going on below in the conning-tower 
every time there was a lull in the firing. “Going down there 
after a while, to fight the ship, I came an awful header over 
Commodore Lin, lying flat on his stomach, cursing and 
grovelling, and praying to Buddha for all he was worth. He 
belonged to the mandarin class, and these are all an effete race 
of arrant cowards. Such few of the officers as were not of this 
class were as plucky as the men were, and that’s as brave as 
could be,” and here, says the interviewer, Commander McGiffin 
waxed eulogistic over the courage of the Chinese sailors and 
their steadiness under that awfal fire. There is another 
and still more amazing example of Chinese cowardice 
to be found in Commander McGiffin’s racy narrative. <A 
little later something went wrong with the training-engine 
of one of the turrets, and he went down into the armoured 
place below to see to it. “As I was letting myself down,’ 
he tells us, “some one caught my legs and tried to push me 
back, yelling to me, ‘Here, there’s not room for any more 
here; you must hide somewhere else.’ I looked down and 
saw the navigating lieutenant and some dozen others 
crouching there under cover; I was so mad with him that I 
kicked him as hard as ever I could, and caught him on the 
chest, knocking all his wind out. They let me down then, 
and I managed to put things straight.” There is some- 
thing deliciously naive about this. No one but a Chinaman 
would have assumed that his superior officer was looking for 
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a safe place to hide in, or at any rate would have tried to 
refuse him his fair share of security. Perfectly astounding 
is the account of the lengths to which the Chinese lack of 
preparation was carried. Possibly, Commander McGiffin 
may exaggerate the treachery, but as he was an eye- 
witness we cannot doubt the facts as to the coal-dust 
fuses. He declares that the Japanese were as much afraid 
of the Chinese as the Chinese of them, and that but 
for treachery the latter would have beaten the Islanders. 
*T went into action confident that we’d win, for our 
fellows were less afraid of the Japs than they of us, 
Everybody funked a fight at first. However, the Chinese 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lo-Feng Loh, being actually in 
Japanese pay, like most of the other officials, took good care 
that we hadn’t the means of doing too much harm to the 
Japs. We had precious few shells for our big guns—and, 
though, unlike those given out to land-forts, they were full of 
powder, as we’d filled them ourselves—yet the fuses of some 
were coal-dust!” They had on the ‘Chen Yuen’ only four 
steel shells, but as we have noted above, they managed to use 
one of these effectively. 

Take it altogether, Commander McGiffin’s account of his 
sea-fight is one of the most interesting and exciting things we 
have read for a very long time. The narrative, of which we 
have given specimens, should, however, be read at length. 
It remains to be said that the story is illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken after the battle. We see first, Commander 
McGiffin as he appeared in a uniform literally torn to rags 
and tatters by the projectiles that just missed him; next, 
the ‘Chen Yuen’ as she looked after the battle; and 
then “the superstructure of the ‘Chen Yuen,’” show- 
ing a good collection of the three or four hundred per- 
forations inflicted on her by the enemy. Her side is 
absolutely riddled with shot-holes. 





OUR POLITICAL CARICATURISTS AND 
HUMOURISTS. 

F one judged by the political caricature and irony of the 
day, one would be disposed to prefer Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s position to that of any other of our statesmen. Mr. 
F. C. Gould, who is certainly our cleverest caricaturist, is 
absolutely possessed, or should we say obsessed, by his desire 
to make Mr. Chamberlain ridiculous, but though he has made 
a great many clever caricatures of him, he has, we think, done 
more to make it clear that Mr. Chamberlain has turned the 
tide of public opinion against the Radicals than he has to 
injure Mr. Chamberlain in public esteem. Mr. Gould’s weak- 
ness lies in the assumption that superficial inconsistency is 
the one unforgivable sin in politics. But what he really suc- 
ceeds in impressing on the public mind is that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been inconsistent as to matters of comparatively small 
practical significance, while he has been consistent as to 
a matter of the highest moment on which all his rivals 
‘hive been grossly inconsistent. For instance, Mr. Gould’s 
admirable picture of Mr. Chamberlain standing in a Court 
suit on what Lord Tennyson called “the stepping-stones 
of our dead selves to higher things,” brings out very 
powerfully the many phases of rather wild and hasty 
political life which Mr. Chamberlain has surmounted, 
in order to attain his present high position as the arbiter 
of the political destinies of the United Kingdom, but it does 
not in the least succeed in persuading anybody that tle 
last platform of the pyramid is the “Tory ” phase by which 
the caricaturist chooses to label it. No one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with Mr. Chamberlain regards him as 
a Tory. On the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain is the statesman 
who has hid a leaven of thoroughgoing Liberalism in a 
measure of national Conservatism till the whole has been 
leavened. The ferment which Mr. Chamberlain has applied 
in the first instance to the Radicalism of the Midland counties, 
thereby turning their Radicalism into national Liberalism, 
is the very same which he has applied to the Conservatism of 
the day, with the effect of transforming it into Liberal Con- 
servatism; and this is precisely why he has been so powerfal 
astatesman. He has managed to find a ferment which, while 
it brings Radicalism to its senses, also brings Conservatism 
to its senses, and renders it possible for them to co- 
operate. If he had not first contrived to convert Radicals 
to a patriotic view, he could never have contrived to con- 


success in extinguishing the poison of such Radicalism ag 
Mr. Labouchere’s, in the Midlands, that enabled him, 
and alone enabled him, to leaven the great Conserva. 
tive party with the potent Lib:rilism of his own mind, 
The Court suit which Mr. Gould intends to be the very 
essence of his satire, makes no impression on one’s mind at all, 
Mr. Chamberlain has nothing of the courtier in him. What 
he has done, he has done through the keenness of his eagaciong 
instinct as to what will stir patriotic feeling at the same 
time that it stirs popular sympathies. When his eyes were 
opened to what the Parnellites were really attempting, he 
discovered that their conspiracy could only be foiled by 
appealing to the patriotism of Englishmen without abating 
one jot of the sympathy he had always felt with the 
struggling classes. And it was by combining these two 
elements in all their strength that he stands where he does, 
Mr. Chamberlain is no more a Tory than Mr. Gould himself 
is a Tory. If he were a Tory, he would be impotent, 
whereas he holds the key of the great alliance which 
has saved the country. And that is the unpardonable 
sin which Mr. Gould brings out with a force which defeats 
his own object. He reminds us all that Mr. Chamberlain is 
not, and could not be if he tried, either a Tory or a courtier, 
He exorcised all the petty spite from Radicalism first, and 
that was the feat which enabled him to exorcise all the petty 
selfishness from Toryism afterwards. And yet Mr. Gould 
insists on drawing his countenance with all the poor-spirited 
Radical grudge in it which it was his great triumph to 
dissipate before he obtained, or could have obtained, any 
influence with the stolid Conservatism of the party of 
privilege. In a very recent and very clever caricature of Mr, 
Chamberlain, Mr. Gould represents him as the dog pulling 
Lord Salisbury as a railway porter ruthlessly about at a rail- 
way station,—the unhappy porter complaining that he does 
not know where he should take the dog as he has “ eaten all 
his labels.” That again, is laying emphasis on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s greatest achievement. He has eaten all his labels, what 
Carlyle would have called all his formulas, but everybody 
knows where he is going. He is going to reconcile English 
patriotism,—yes, and Irish patriotism too,—with every popular 
sympathy. He has sacrificed all the paralysing and aggressive 
elements in his old sectarian Radicalism to the building up 
of a strong popular party which shall be at once national and 
wide-hearted. He is aiming at retaining all the vivacity and 
warmth of patriotism with all the width and disinterestedness 
of a wise and yet passionate sympathy with the struggles of 
the poor. 

The humonrists of the Conservative party have not yet 
found for themselves a great caricaturist like Mr. Gould. 
Since Mr. Gladstone retired, there has indeed been no great 
central figure to form the main object of their ridicule, and 
what they chiefly attempt is to expose the unscrupulousness 
of the Gladstonians and the weakness of Lord Rosebery, who 
has endeavoured to effect by contradicting himself, what Mr. 
Chamberlain has effected, by boldly turning his back on that 
in him which was paralysing the national enthusiasm, and by 
devoting his whole energy to reanimating the National party 
without estranging the sympathies of the people. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been meat and drink and life and energy to Mr. 
Gould; but there bas been no such figure in the Radical party 
to absorb the attention of any Conservative satirist. Lord 
Rosebery is too clever in speech, and too weak in action, to 
make a very happy subject for caricature; and Sir William 
Harcourt has not yet struck the fancy of any great carica- 
turist unless we except Tenniel, whose picture of him as a 
costermonger going out for a day’s holiday, at Easter, with 
Mr. Balfour by way of contrast, was the most effective of the 
caricatures which have appeared on that side of the political 
gulf. Still, on the whole, no one of the Gladstonians has lent 
himself to the double-edged satire of the Conservative cari- 
caturist so effectively, though also so disastrously for their 
ultimate purpose, as Mr. Chamberlain to the satire of the 
Gladstonian caricaturist. The best of the satirists on the 
other side is not a caricaturist, but a parody-writer, Mr. Owen 
Seaman, the author of “Horace at Cambridge,” who has 
touched off some of the wedknesses of the late Government 
with a very happy and caustic humour. His parody on “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” is one of the best specimens of 
his skill,—Mr. Labouchere being the carpenter, and Mr. 
Asquith the walrus :— 
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o The Asquith and the Labouchere 
Were looking round the land, 
The former laughed aloud to see 
Such quantities of sand ; 
* If we could plough it up a bit,’ 
He said, ‘ it would be grand! 
If all the Party in a row 
Ploughed it for half a year, 
I wonder if it would affect 
A solitary Peer.’ 
*I doubt it,’ said the Radical, 
And smiled from ear te ear. 
‘Still, if you think the ploughing might 
Annoy the Landed Class, 
My little lot will lend itself 
To bring the scheme to pass ; 
I call it fairly asinine, 
But—*“ write me down an ass!”’ 
“The time has come,’ the Asquith said, 
‘To talk of bogus bills ; 
Of Welsh dissent and questions like 
The cure of Tenants’ ills; 
And whether Mr. Morley knows 
Of any patent pills. 
We thank you therefore very much 
For being really nice, 
And kindly promising to play 
The ass at any price.’ 
*I don’t see where the oyster beds 
Come in,’ said Mr. Bryce.” 
The last touch where Mr. Bryce appears as the impartial critic 
of the parody, and lays his finger on its weak place in omitting 
the oyster-beds altogether, is a very skilful touch. Indeed, 
what we like about Mr. Owen Seaman’s parodies is that 
they are all playful and utterly without the malice which 
breathes in Mr. Gould’s caricatures of Mr. Chamberlain,— 
who, because Mr. Chamberlain has been wholly faithful to 
his conviction that no grant of local liberties to Ireland 
should go beyond the point which would leave the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom absolutely supreme, is attacked 
with a fury which seems to ignore absolutely the more con- 
spicuous and dangerous right-about-face of the whole so-called 
Liberal party at the sign given by Mr. Gladstone. There is 
no fury in the Conservative satirist. Nothing can be more 
playful than his parody on Milton’s “ Lycidas,” as spoken by 
Mr. Gladstone, when he contemplates the political demise of 
Lord Rosebery :— 
“But see the mourners at the coffin’s edge, 
Each shepherd with his own peculiar bill, 
Good honest John with literary quill, 
And shamrock, out of season, at his breast, 
Weeping—‘ Ah, who hath reft my dearest pledge P’ 
And there with duplicated grief oppressed 
The rudely disestablished Asquith mopes, 
A steeple-hat upon his drooping crest, 
And wails with double pipe because of twins. 
A little for his registration hopes, 
But most he sorrows for his country’s sins, 
That they, the pastors that defend the fold, 
Should leave the single-hearted wolf without 
To famish in the cold. 
But check, my shepherds, check the mournful rout; 
For Rosebery is not precisely gone : 
He still remains the Genius of the Turf; 
And this is but a temporary change. 
In my comparatively varied range 
I too have tossed on Fortune’s fickle surf; 
And I have also known 
Opinions rudely veer in many a man ; 
For instance, I was once Gladstonian. 
So sang the hoary swain and bade adieu; 
To-morrow to fresh themes and pamphlets new.” 
The “ single-hearted wolf” who is left to famish in the cold 
outside the Welsh Church is an exceedingly happy touch, and 
80 is that pathetic, but no doubt thoroughly satirical, remark» 
“For instance, I was once Gladstonian.” We fear the “once” 
would hardly have been written had the poet read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s general order to the electors, which, however, had not 
been given till after this little book was published. Yet 
neither on the Welsh Church Bill nor on the Veto Bill, has 
Mr. Gladstone remained a true Gladstonian. His Glad- 
stonianism has been apparently confined to the subjects of 
Treland and the House of Lords. 





ANIMAL “MATERIA MEDICA.” 
ke legend that the young Aisculapius cured a man by 
the use of a herb which he had seen a sick goat search 
for and eat upon the slopes of Pelion, is evidence of the 
Antiquity of the belief that animals are acquainted with the 





use of medicinal plants. The belief did not lose in force in 
later days; and in the “ bestiaries” and medical works of the 
Middle Ages, the medical knowledge possessed by animals 
was almost as much exaggerated as were the healing 
virtues of various parts of the animals themselves. But 
enough is now known of the nature of animal materia medica 
to excite interest and curiosity without the aid of fable. 
There is abundant evidence that very many species know and 
constantly make use of simple remedies for definite disorders, 
and at the same time observe rules of health to which only 
the highest civilisation or the sanction of religious prescrip- 
tion compels man to conform. It has been noted that the 
general condition of animal health, especially in the case of 
the herbivorous creatures, corresponds not inexactly with 
that of such tribes as the Somalis, men feeding almost 
solely on grain, milk, dates, and water, living constantly 
in the open air, moderate in all things, and cleanly, 
because their religion enjoins constant ablations. Like 
them, wild animals have no induced diseases; the greater 
number do not eat to excess; they take regular exercise in 
seeking their food, and drink only at fixed hours. Many of them 
secure change of climate, one of the greatest factors in health, 
by migration. This is not confined to birds and beasts, for 
the salmon enters the soft water partly to get rid of sea- 
parasites, and returns to the sea to recruit after spawning. 
With change of climate, change of diet, and perfectly healthy 
habits, their list of disorders is short, though they readily 
fall victims to contagious disease, just as recently numbers 
of the Hamran Arabs of the Soudan, as healthy livers 
and good Mussulmans as the Somalis themselves, friends 
and fellow-hunters with Sir Samuel Baker, perished of con. 
tagious fever on the banks of the Nile tributaries. 

The medical precautions of animals are thus mainly directed 
to the preservation of the health which they normally enjoy, 
which is partly obtained by the conscious search for a 
change of food and locality. Cleanliness is their next object 
of solicitude, and in this the various forms of animal toilet play 
an important part. It is almost more necessary that the out- 
side of an animal, whether skin or scales, should be free from 
disease, than that the interior functions should be in per- 
fect order. Nature seems to cure the latter, but not the 
former. On the contrary, animals when wild constantly die 
a lingering death from injary to the skin, whether caused, as 
usually happens in tropical countries, by wounds aggravated 
by insects, or by cutaneous disease. Hence the pains which 
they take in making their toilet, and in the use and selection 
of “cosmetics.” Among birds, the salt-water species often 
seek fresh water to wash in, different land-birds choose 
different earths in which to dust, and also wash in water, 
and nearly every tropical animal, including the tiger, bathes 
either in water or in mud. Perhaps the best-known mud- 
bathers are the wild-boar, the water-buffalo, and the elephant. 
The latter has an immense advantage over all other animals, 
in the use of its trunk for dressing wounds. It is at once a 
syringe, a powdering-puff, and a hand. Water, mud, and 
dust are the main “ applications” used, though it sometimes 
covers a sun-scorched back with grass or leaves. “ Wounded 
elephants,” writes Sir Samuel Baker, “have a marvellous 
power of recovery when in their wild state, although they 
have no gifts of surgical knowledge, their simple system 
being confined to plastering their wounds with mud, or 
blowing dust upon the surface. Dust and mud comprise 
the entire pharmacoyewia of the elephant, and this is applied 
upon the most trivial, as well as upon the most serious, occa- 
SiONS. ... +. I have seen them when ina tank plaster up a 
bullet-wound with mud taken from the bottom.” 


In Europe the pig is credited with the discovery of the use 
of the mud-bath, and of the healing virtue of the waters of 
Bath itself, unless the story of the cleansing of Prince 
Bladad, by the use of the water which cured the skins of his 
swine, is a baseless fable. There is indirect evidence of the 
success of the different forms of treatment used by animals 
to keep their skins in health, in the disaster which sometimes 
overtakes those which neglect them. In the last few years 
great numbers of foxes, from South Berkshire tothe Badminton 
country, have died of virulent mange. The disease was said 
to have been introduced by some foreign foxes which were 
turned down near Aldershot. The earths became tainted, and 
the infected foxes seemed quite unable to shake off the disease, 
or to discover any natural remedy to cure it. Birds, such as 
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rooks and ducks, which live in companies, soon stamp out 
sporadic disease, by killing the sufferers; but in great 
epidemics, such as the grouse disease, or the plague which 
destroyed the reindeer of Northern Russia, birds and 
animals alike seem helpless, and die passively. An excep- 
tion must be made in the case of those grouse on the 
moors near the sea. These birds, in many cases, moved 
down to the coast, and ate the salt crystals left among the 
rocks. 

The maintenance of a good digestion holds the next place to 

a healthy skin, in the animal practice of medicine. To this end 
they do seek and use what might be termed “ drugs,” or sub- 
stances which are their equivalent. As each creature is its own 
doctor, and has to judge of its symptoms by the light of 
Nature, the uniformity of “practice” in their use of medi- 
cines is not a little curious. Salt is the remedy most 
generally used by all the larger herbivorous animals. Both 
in America and India, certain places are resorted to by 
animals, often coming from a great distance, to eat the salt- 
impregnated earth, or to lick saline exudations from the rocks. 
In North America this habit is so well known, that hunters 
wait at the “salt-licks ” to shoot the deer which come to them 
at night. A tea-planter in Assam was recently watching at 
night under a salt-yielding hill-side with the same object 
when he was himself attacked,—an elephant with a young 
one came on to the bank above, and smelling an enemy below, 
picked up large stones and threw them over, thinking, as 
a native gun-bearer remarked, that a tiger was hidden below, 
Red-deer will also. go down to the shore and eat the seaweed, and 
even devour the bones and horns of dead deer for the sake of 
the salt and lime in them, while all cattle and sheep will eagerly 
eat rock-salt, when placed in low, wet pastures. Many birds, 
especially pigeons, are salt-caters, though the carnivorous 
birds, like the carnivorous animals, do not seem to need it. 
Pheasants, which, like turkeys, have a delicate digestion, 
especially when young, require hot and pungent food in 
addition to their usual fare. It has been noticed that when 
wild they scratch up and eat the roots of the wild arum, which 
are so hot that they will blister the tongue, and in the Cau- 
casus they eat the colchicum root. Pheasant-breeders have 
taken the hint from this, and mix hot spices with their 
pheasant-meal, just as turkey-rearers give their poults 
peppercorns. It has been noticed also that birds, and some 
unimals, require drugs far stronger and in larger quantities 
than are needed to produce an effect on men. 

The carnivorous animals avoid salt, and take an emetic 
instead. This at least seems to be the object with which dogs 
eat the harsh and sword-like blades of “spear-grass,” Bat 
they also eat other grass merely as medicine. Cats also eat 
grass, and not always as an emetic. There is a wide- 
leaved kind which grows in some gardens, though not in 
others, which is known as “ cat-grass.” Cats will come to eat it 
from a distance, and some will take it from the hand if it is 
plucked and brought to them. This medicinal use of grass 
seems common to most of the larger cats. At the Zoo, when 
the grass is cut in the spring, a few handfuls are generally 
given to the lions and leopards, which eat it just as a dog does. 

A third panacea for indigestion among birds, and used 
also by the larger lizards, is the swallowing of stones 
of all sizes, from a pound-weight in the case of the 
crocodile, to the tiny grit and gravel in the gizzards of birds. 
This can only be done for purely medical reasons, for not 
even a crocodile would swallow stones, as famishing negroes 
do earth, “ to deceive the stomach.” Breeders of prize poultry 
have recently been engaged in one of those controversi:s 
which range with such unbridled warmth among the 
“fancy,” as to whether “grit” is necessary for the well- 
being of fowls, and if so, what grit, and whether it should be 
patent grit or common mortar and gravel. Judging from the 
habits of fowls and pigeons other than those bred for show, 
there can be no doubt that they naturally eat gravel and grit 
as medicine, the pigeons taking it more freely at the time 
when the eggs are about to be laid. It has been noticed also 
that dogs, when always fed from platters, and not given food 
upon the ground, will eat ashes, apparently to supply the 
want of this natural digestive. This knowledge of remedies 
available for animal use is as difficult to explain as the instinct 
by which they avoid poisonous plants, for even domestic cattle 
refrain from eating the leaves of the yew tree, if they are 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND HOME. 


T the Church Congress, the duties of women are to be 
discussed under three heads,—“ At Home,” “ In Busi. 
ness,” and “In Service.” Of the three headings, the one that 
starts most reflection is the first. In business and in service 
a woman’s duties (like a man’s) are apt to be defined by her 
employers. She must keep the terms of the contract to the 
best of her ability, and, for the rest, exercise as many Christian 
virtues as she can, and confess herself daily (which she would 
be equally bound to do were she a man) an unprofitable 
servant. But the duties of woman at home, who shall define P 
And yet nine people out of ten are most likely ready to 
declare that this is the only simple question: of the three.. 
But that only means that nine people out of ten think that a 
woman ought always to live at home; and that if she ought 
to live at home, it follows that her duties there will be simpler- 
than anywhere else. As far as the first proposition goes, we are 
entirely of the opinion of the nine people out of ten—only we go 
further, and think that a man should also live at home. But 
when it comes to the second proposition, we are entirely 
at issue with the nine people ont of ten. Home is the right. 
place for everybody, but there is no place where, in the great 
majority of cases, duty is so difficult and so complicated. 
And that, of course, is the profound truth at the bottom of 
the saying that “when a man marries his trouble begins,” 
though why in the case of man this beginning of troubles. 
should be made to rhyme with “needles and pins” we have 
never been able to understand. The life of a monk is simple 
though it may be hard, so is that of the nun. The pleasures: 
and the business of the world are renounced once for all, 
and God is served upon the narrow line that has seemed best 
to the soul that heard its call. Simple also, and not neces- 
sarily selfish, is the life of the bachelor of either sex in 
lodgings. He, or she, has his, or her, own work to do, own 
pleasures to serve, own convenience to consider, and own 
standard to satisfy without reference to the work, pleasure, 
convenience, or standard of any other human being within 
doors. Between the solitary lodger and his dearest friend,. 
his bitterest enemy, or his most importunate adviser, there is: 
at least the interposition of the door-bell or knocker. To 
live by oneself is to possess one’s mind as well as one’s 
body in a measure of freedom. But to live at home— 
that is to say in a family—is to depend upon the charity of am 
uncertain number of people of varying age, sex, characters 
and intelligence, for liberty of thought and limb during every 
minute of every hour of the day. And yet until recently all 
the world was agreed that a woman should always live at 
home unless she preferred a convent. And even in our 
modern day, most sensible people still think that every woman: 
had better live at home if she can possibly manage to do so- 
And we, as we have already said, think that so also had everp 
man. 
The truth is, that this last conviction—preposterous as it 
sounds—has always been the real conviction of the whole 
civilised world. -And those tremendous differences as to the- 
spheres of men and women which at the present moment are: 
ranging the sexes in hostile camps, spring out of the shallowest 
of misunderstandings. When parents reduce their household 
expenses, and heavily tax a hardly-won income to educate- 
their boys so that they may take a capable part in the- 
struggle of life; when they tax their incomes still further to- 
put their sons into professions or houses of business, and 
supplement the small salaries (on which even the cleverest 
young men generally have to begin the world) with: 
liberal allowances from the family purse; when they 
send their sons, handsomely equipped, away from home 
to whatever part of the world is convenient for their 
professional or business duties, whether it be a Colonial city, 
a backwood settlement, or a lodging in London, they are 
commonly said to be “getting their sons out in the world.” 
And oat of this phrase, and the superficial appearances of 
the actions it denotes, has arisen the common mistake that . 
causes so much jealousy and discontent in the modern 
woman’s mind. It has been thought that the final aim of 
all this labour and expense was to “get the boy out,” 
whereas in the case of the daughter every parent thought. 
only of “keeping her in.” But in fact the underlying idea of 
both policies is precisely the same; the aim of both courses is: 
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between man and woman—to which both are subject, though 
geither is responsible for them—by which the initiative and, 
eonsequently, the larger responsibility is given to man in all 
that concerns the founding of a family; and they do all they can 
to enable their sons to support not themselves only, but the 
wife and family they ought to get as soon as possible, just as 
they keep their girls at home, and, according to their lights, 
train them in the domestic habits which have always 
been supposed to fit a woman for the discharge of her 
secondary but by no means unimportant part in the home 
prepared for her by somebody else’s son. This desire 
‘to see one’s sons and daughters safely settled in domestic 
jife, may be the expression of high aims or of low ones, 
of a stupid conventionality, or an outworn sentimentality ; 
which it is, we are not concerned to discuss here and now. 
We only wish to insist upon the point that the idea is natural 
and not artificial, and that it applies to one sex quite as 
auch as to the other. If itis insulting to the daughter—as 
the New Woman would have us believe—it is insulting to the 
gon also. If, on the contrary, it is a recognition of woman’s 
true sphere to dream of establishing her in a married home, 
then the dream recognises also the same sphere and the 
ame destination for man. If there were as many men in the 
qorld as there are women, it is probable that the numbers of 
doth sexes, who for reasons honourable, dishonourable, or in- 
different, do not carry out the expectation of their parents 
by marrying and making homes of their own, would be about 
equal, 

But-even then the position of the average unmarried man 
and the average unmarried woman would not be equal. Those 
educational advantages which were given to the man in order 
‘to make him the adequate bread-winner of a family in the 
‘station of life to which he was born, may make him, by the 
way, a Lord Chancellor, a successful novelist, or a merchant 
prince. He may never marryat all; but unless he has wasted 
his opportunities, all that was done to make him the bread- 
winner of a family will make him much more than an 
adequate breadwinner for himself alone. But the prepara- 
tion for life that consists in waiting in the parental home 
until another home is offered to her which she can accept 
with an honest heart, cannot be said to qualify a woman to 
earn her own living in case she does not marry in the end. 
Though it is not an insult to a woman to hope that she will 
marry, it is an economic blunder to make no provision for the 
possibility of her not doing so. And that blunder is not 
anfrequently made. 

In the working class and lower middle-class, where the 
economic framework of life is not draped by traditions 
that have come down from the past and refuse to accommo- 
date themselves to the monetary facts of the present, the 
necessity for daughters being able to support themselves is 
generally recognised, for the simple reason that the family 
purse cannot keep them in idleness a moment longer than is 
absolutely necessary. But in that vast undefinable social 
territory where the traditions and ambitions of the “ gentle” 
life are well established (though not always well endowed), the 
question of a daughter’s working for her living does not pre- 
sent itself with the same elementary simplicity. In the first 
place, the necessity is not a present necessity. There is not 
the slightest difficulty in keeping her at home and at leisure 
now, and it is much pleasanter all round to do so. The 
matter is relegated to “ by-and-by,” and that means generally 
that it is never practically considered at all. And this part of 
‘our subject brings us to the question of “home,” and the 
kind of things that might be said about it at a Church 
Congress. 

An anonymous writer in the current number of Cassell’s 
Family Magazine has just made an impassioned protest 
against the inconsiderateness of women in good social and 
financial positions who take situations which they can do 
quite well without, and by so doing deprive really needy 
women of the means of existence. The writer takes for 
granted that all women who seek work are animated, or 
should be animated, by enthusiasm for the elevation of 
their whole sex, and like most people who write on this sub- 
ject upon lines not studiedly practical, she seems to us to 
get a little confused as to whether it is from marriage and 
home, or from poverty and the want of a home, that women 
are to be emancipated. 

“Remember,” this writer says, “we have taken for granted 





that emancipation is for all women. What degrades one woman 

is a bitterness to the whole; the exaltation of one is the glory of 

all. This being so, if a girl is provided for—even although not 
luxuriously provided for—if she is true to her principles, she 
dare not push herself into business if by so doing she is to injure 
another less-favoured sister who is compelled to enter the world 
of business. This is where most of them fail. They cry, Why 
should woman be bound down to the idea of marriage being her 
only door of hope? Why should she be in the home looked upon 
asadrone? Why cannot she go out like her brothers and win 

her own bread? And those who get so eloquent, who have no 

need to face the toils of business, are the very ones who, by 

rushing into business as a protest, make those less-favoured ones 

look to marriage as their only hope, and stay at home as drones. 

We have met them by the dozen.” 

We have certainly met by the dozen women who, having 
everything they want and every human probability of never 

being worse off than they are now, are yet ridiculously eager 
to make a little money either to procure extra luxuries, or do 
extra charities, or merely for the fun of making it. And 
doubtless their industry is misdirected and more or less mis- 

chievous, though probably not more misdirected or more mis- 
chievous than almost everybody else’s vagaries. And they are 
not likely to spoil the labour market much, or to spoil it at all 
for long. For caprice and pleasure-seeking compete at a 
considerable disadvantage with the persistence engendered 

by real want, in fields where, though the first steps may 

amuse by novelty, regular continuance is always more or 

less arduous and irksome. There is, however, a very large 

class of women not on the surface to be distinguished 

from the ladies remonstrated with in Cassell’s Magazine; 

who, though they may seem to be only playing at busi- 

ness because they live in comfortable homes, and appear 
to live the life of the well-provided-for, are in very real need 

of the money they make, and only do not make more be- 

cause traditional duties towards home claim the larger part 

of theirtime. The Church Congress would do a good work if 

it could define the duties, not so much of these women towards 

home—that would be a task before which even a Synod of 

Bishops might faint—but the duty of home towards them. 

Everybody knows such women, and nobody who is not a 

fanatical Trade-Unionist or Socialist, thinks seriously that 

they are not entitled to get work and do it, and take its wages 

thankfully—even though there may be other women in the 

world whose present need is greater,—women who, for one 

reason or another, have remained unmarried and at home, by 

no means as “drones,” but as very useful and much ap- 

preciated working-bees; and who, as years go on, become 

aware that though the family purse affords them board and 

lodging, and perhaps, but not certainly, an allowance now— 

the day is drawing near when there will be a family purse no 

more, and that when that day comes it will be too late for 

them to begin to make a purse for themselves. Very often 

such women are well aware that by leaving home while they 

are still comparatively young, and the family fortunes are 

not quite desperate, they could do much towards the pecuniary 

support not of themselves only, but of others. But to break 

from home would mean—they know without any flattering 

vanity—to withdraw personal services that can ill be spared - 
Are such women to be blamed if they make a compromise, 

and go on accepting their board and lodging from the family 

purse which still looks so fat, and at the same time make a 

little money with which to stave off ruin, and provide 

modestly for the future? Obviously not. And as a matter 

of fact, it is not blame they stand so much in danger of as 

the fate of the goose that laid the golden egzs. 

We have already declared ourselves to be of the opinion 
that it is best for everybody to live at home. It is none the 
less sadly true that it is almost impossible for anybody to 
work at home. Men know this so well that they never try 
it; and as men “always about the house” are not much 
comfort to anybody, there is a general readiness on the part 
of the household to help them to do their work off the 
premises. But women, especially capable women—and it is 
only capable women who can earn mouey—are very much 
wanted at home. Indeed, convenient as the golden eggs are 
when they come in, the immediate uses the goose herself can 
be put to, appeal more strongly to the mind of the average 
household. 

The woman who shoulders the donb'e burden attempts what 
most people consider impossible. Bat the woman who docs 
it is invariably one wh» bas heen trained :t home; and 
nothing testifies better to tke almost miraculous exveilerce 
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of home as a school of character, than its success in turning 
out the kind of woman who not only attempts but achieves 
the impossible, and, on the whole, likes her impossible part 
better than the possible ways which political economists 
recommend. Still, it seems to us a pity, in a day when too 
many girls and women are running away from home “only 
fer wantonness,” that of those who have elected to stay 
there, some of the best should be reduced to facing con- 
tinually the bitter alternative :—‘ Am I to give up work the 
results of which are sorely needed not by myself only but by 
others, or shall I go away from home and provide for myself 
and cease to care for othersP”—and this only because the 
home she would like to live in and to serve, cannot under- 
stand that the winning of bread—even though it be only half a 
loaf—is not to be done without some strain and worry, which 
call for a little extra consideration in those who undergo it, 
whether they belong to the stronger sex or the weaker. This 
seems t> usa point that might be very profitably discussed 
at the Church Congress when they are on the subject of 
**home” and its duties; and it might be discussed without 
any introduction of fine phrases about the degradation or 
exaltation of the whole female sex or any member of it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HEALY-DILLON QUARREL. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—There seems to me to be a general disposition in the 
English Press, both Conservative and Radical, to assume 
that the quarrel between Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon is a mere 
matter of personal rivalry between two Irish politicians,— 
that it is a question of persons, and not at all of policies. 
But whereas the Radical journals always contrive to leave an 
impression on their reader’s mind that the blame of the strife 
rests entirely on the shoulders of Mr. Healy, the Conservative 
journals divide it impartially between both gentlemen. The 
Westminster Gazette, for example, spoke contemptuously the 
other day of Mr. Healy “ airing these little feuds,” and added 
that “they are of no intrinsic importance, and in no way differ 
from the private differences of politicians on this side of St. 
George’sChannel.” I have watched Irish politics very carefully 
for the last fifteen years, and I feel very convinced that the feud 
is of “ intrinsic,” and even vital, importance. There is excel- 
lent reason for the subtle Radical partiality displayed for Mr. 
Dillon. This gentleman aspires, in my opinion, to play the 
same part with the native Irish that Mr. T. P. O'Connor has 
played so successfully with the Irish voters resident in Great 
Britain. All the Irish Catholics of the United Kingdom are 
to be gathered by those two industrious shepherds into the 
Radical fold. Hence the bitter outcries of the Healyites 
that the Dillonites are rigging the electoral conventions, and 
that the candidates, in place of being chosen freely by the 
constituencies, are arbitrarily nominated by the majority of 
the Committee of Nine as they were in the days of Mr. 
Parnell’s supremacy. “The truth is,” says the Irish 
Catholic of July 13th, “ and it is better to say out openly 
what is in the mind of every thoughtful man, we are 
face to face with a base attempt to establish a tyranny 
which would strangle the conscience and intelligence of the 
nation.” Mr. Healy demands that the constituencies should 
be left freely to appoint their own conventions and chairman, 
and thus to locally select candidates whom they know and in 
whom they can confide. It is certainly a very reasonable 
demand; and the fact that such a mode of selecting Irish 
candidates for Parliament as Mr. Healy insists upon, would 
greatly increase the local power of the priests; makes it 
naturally distasteful to Radicals in England. The real ques- 
tion at the bottom of the quarrel is “Shall the Radicals or 
the Priests have the controlling influence in Irish Elections ? ” 
Under the stress of the Radical alliance, Irish Catholics are 
more or less unconsciously dividing themselves, as Catholics 
in Continental countries are divided, into “Liberals” and 
Clericals, as those titles are understood on the Continent; 
and between those two parties the battle in future will be 
fought whether the field be in Westminster or on College 
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VOLUNTARY EDUCATION. 
(To tHe Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of July 13th, “ Utopian” asks, « Why 
do people never suggest that the parents will be willing to 
pay?” &c. People have suggested this, I for one. I am con. 
vinced that, in towns especially, parents will gladly pay a 
high weekly rate if the education be of a high order,—sound 
and moral. The experiment ought to be tried. In a few 
words, form high-grade schools in the large towns first. The 
ratepayers will not bear a heavier poundage for Board-schoolg 
than they are now burdened with; and respectable people 
would be glad of refages for their children.—lI am, Sir, &., 


Rosliston Vicarage, July 17th. JOHN VALLANCEY. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE “RIGHTS” 
OF ANIMALS. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1z,—The position of the Catholic Church towards this 
subject cannot be more clearly nor more accurately expressed 
than in the words of one of the most illustrious of her princes 
—viz., the late Cardinal John Henry Newman. In a sermon 
entitled “ Omnipotence in Bonds,” preached before the 
University of Dublin, he writes:—“ You know we have no 
duties towards the brute creation ; there is no relation of justice 
between them and us. Of course, we are bound not to treat 
them ill, for cruelty (i.e., the infliction of pain for pain’s sake) 
is an offence against that holy law which our Maker has 
written on our hearts, and it is displeasing to Him. But they 
can claim nothing at our hand; irto our hands they are 
absolutely delivered. We may use them, we may destroy them 
at our pleasure, not our wanton pleasure, but still for our own 
ends, for our own benefit and satisfaction, provided that we 
can give a rational account of what we do.” 

Attempts have been made—most valiant, indeed, but yet 
most vain—to claim St. Thomas and other distinguished 
theologians as favouring an opposite view, but the fact is, the 
learned Cardinal does but voice the opinion of the whole body 
of Catholic theologians. Father Joseph Rickaby, 8.J., truly 
remarks, in the Spectator of July 15th,—“ The Catholic Church 
has not condemned vivisection.” Now, considering that it has 
been practised ever since the foundation of Christianity, and, 
indeed, long before, her persistent refusal to condemn it, 
sufficiently indicates what her mind really is on the subject. 
Verb. sap.—I am, Sir, &c., ' JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 

Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W., July 15th. 

P.S.—St. Thomas, speaking of beasts, birds, fish, &c., writes, 
—“Ipsis, secundum rationem et voluntatem, uti potest 
(homo) ad suum commodum et utilitatem.” 


[So much the worse for the Catholic Church. The con- 
science of man rejects this view, and in the great majority of 
healthy-minded men will always reject it—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TYRANNY OF COINCIDENCE. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Sprrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Your interesting article under the above heading 
suggests to me how its scope might be enlarged, especially as 
regards charges of apparent plagiarism on the part of artists 
or literary men. “A remarkable poem by Mr. William Watson 
on Burns appeared in your issue of July 6th. It was entitled 
“The Tomb of Burns,” and was written in Burns’s most 
characteristic metre,—one of French origin, which Burns had 
borrowed from his predecessor, Ferguson, and others. Now, 
just ninety-two years ago, in 1803, Wordsworth wrote three 
poems on Barns, all written in this, the Scotch poet’s favourite 
metre; and the first, and, on the whole, finest of these, he 
entitled “At the Grave of Burns.” Here is coincidence 
enough to be in itself striking. Moreover, the line of thought 
pursued by Wordsworth and by Mr. Watson is curiously the 
same. Mr. Watson contrasts the simple, unlettered poet 
favourably with the more scholarly bards, such as Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Milton, adding :— 
“ Nay, none of these,—and little skilled 
On heavenly heights to sing and build; 
Thine, thine, O Earth, whose fields he tilled’ 
And thine alone, 


Was he whose fiery heart lies stilled 
*Neath yonder stone.” 





Green.—I an, Sir, &., An IRISHMAN, 





By the side of which we may place Wordsworth’s :<= 
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“Proud thoughts that Image overawes, — 
Before it humbly let us pause, 
And ask of Nature from what cause, 
And by what rules, 
She trained her Burns to win applause 
That shames the schools.” 
And the yet finer :— 
“T mourned with thousands, but as one 
Now deeply grieved, for He was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.” 
So, again, Mr. Watson most truly writes that Burns’s name 
can never wither away— 
“ While plighted lass and lad shall stray 
Among the broom, 
Where evening touches glen and brae 
With rosy gloom.” 
While Wordsworth had previously written :— 
“Through busiest streets and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen: 
He rules ’mid winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives : 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives.” 
The moral drawn from Burns’s chequered life by the two 
poets, is indeed different, and I venture to think that of 
Wordsworth the nobler; but as regards all else, do we want 
a more curious confirmation of the truth you so well call 
“the Tyranny of Coincidence,”—for the idea of plagiarism is 
of course too ridiculous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED AINGER. 
[We do not think there is any coincidence. Indeed, we 
carefully compared the two poems before publishing Mr. 
Watson’s noble verses, which of course directly court com- 
parison with Wordsworth’s.—ED. Spectator. ] 


[To tHE EpiToR oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

S1z,—On reading your article on the “Tyranny of Coin- 
cidence” in the Spectator of July 13th, it occurred to me that 
the following might not be uninteresting. There prevails in 
this neighbourhood a strong superstition against removing 
whitethorn trees, the fairies being supposed to resent such 
proceedings. Three years ago a labourer of mine obtained 
leave from me to cut down a stub out of one such tree, which 
was in the way of the cultivation of the field in which it stood. 
It was a few days before Good Friday that he did so; and on 
returning from church he found his cow, which I allowed him 
to graze with mine, in great agony with her thigh-bone broken. 
How it happened no one knew; but of course this confirmed 
the superstition.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Scorr. 





“THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD.” 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—I. make it a rule not to answer any criticism of my 
literary work, feeling that the writers have formed their 
opinions on grounds sufficient to themselves, and that they 
have a full right to express those opinions. But I think I 
might break this rule in the case of your very kind and 
generous notice of my “ Wood Beyond the World” (for which 
I beg to thank you heartily), and, for the benefit of your 
readers, correct what is matter of fact, and not of opinion. 

I had not the least intention of thrusting an allegory into 
“The Wood Beyond the World;” it is meant for a tale pure 
and simple, with nothing didactic about it. If I have to 
write or speak on social problems, I always try to be as direct 
as I possiblycan be. On the other hand, I should consider it 
bad art in any one writing an allegory not to make it clear 
from the first that this was his intention, and not to take care 
throughout that the allegory and the story should interpene- 
trate, as does the great master of allegory, Bunyan. Asking 
pardon for taking up your valuable space by writing even 
these few words about myself,—I am, Sir, &c., 

WIitiraM Morris. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To Taz Epiror or THE “ SrecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—In the kindly little review of my Period I. of “ Euro- 
pean History,” published in the Spectator of July 13th, your 
reviewer seems to make me responsible for the statements 
that (1) Odoacer was an Emperor of the West, (2) that he 
was a Visigoth. I hope I may be allowed to say that I did 
not make either of these rather astonishing statements.—I 
am, Sir, &., C. Oman. 














*,* In our last issue we regret to have described Mr. Harold 
Thomas, the candidate in the Colne Valley,as a Liberal Unionist. 
He wishes it to be stated that he is a Conservative—Ep, 
Spectator, 








BOOKS. 


—————— 
MISS CAILLARD’S “PROGRESSIVE 
REVELATION.” # 


In one of the noblest essays in the Spectator, Addison has 
drawn an argument for the immortality of the soul from 
the infinite capacity of man for perfection, and has dwelt 
on the “ triumphant consideration” of the perpetual progress 
of the soul,—still adding virtue to virtue and knowledge to 
knowledge. A similar idea is the keynote to this interesting 
volume of essays, only that the notion of progress is dwelt 
on not as occurring in the individual in a future life, but 
as appearing in the history of the race of man and in this 
present state of existence. “If we have been unable,” says 
Miss Caillard, “to think of revelation as progressive, it is 
because, however unconsciously, we have regarded it as dead 
instead of living, the stereotyped record of the past instead 
of the ever-developing chronicle of the present.” 

A kindred conception is embodied in the title of perhaps 
the best-known work of the present Master of Balliol, The 
Evolution of Religion. Of the two expressions, we prefer that 
of Miss Caillard, because it seems to us that the term Evolu- 
tion of Religion is open to considerable difficulty. If we con- 
ceive, as we do conceive, religion to mean the state of 
knowledge and feeling of the human soul in the presence of 
certain awful and partially known truths, then we may admit 
that that knowledge may have advanced, and those feelings 
may have grown more and more in purity and elevation, and 
yet we may hesitate to accept the suggestion that religion can 
be evolved. Evolution means, we suppose, the unfolding in 
process of time of something which has been infolded 
before that time began; it expresses the peculiar action 
of a living organism; and to apply such language to 
the change of mental condition which occurs as a cur- 
tain is gradually withdrawn from the eyes of the beholder, 
seems to be a clumsy metaphor. To call the increasing 
perception of a view, as we gaze at it, the evolution of a 
landscape, though it may fit the fashion of the day which 
talks of all change as evolution, does not seem very exact 
language. But, in fact, the expression is open to a yet graver 
objection, for it seems to suggest that the whole of religion is 
unfolded out of the mind of man, and that there is in it, 
therefore, no element of an external and objective nature 
over which his being and his perceptions have no control. 
The title of Miss Caillard’s book, Progressive Revelation, is 
free from any such objection, and expresses a truth which 
the Bible recognises in every page, and which the author 
seeks to apply to the ever-widening area of scientific know- 
ledge in our own day. Her object is, as she avows it in her 
first chapter, “to prove that the Incarnation does not only 
satisfy the religious and emotional aspirations, but is also 
the one sufficient answer to intellectual and ethical per- 
plexities.” 

There are two views of the communciation of the divine to 
the human which are severally expressed by the terms Reve- 
lation and Inspiration, and Miss Caillard has not always 
observed the difference between the two. In popular re- 
ligious language the Bible is indifferently spoken of as the 
outcome of Inspiration and Revelation; and yet in point of 
thought and of the consequences which flow from the notions, 
they are essentially different. Revelation suggests the 
metaphor, as we have already hinted, of a curtain withdrawa 
from the eyes of the beholder, who is thus permitted to see 
things which before were hidden from his eyes, but who wil}, 
nevertheless, behold them with all the imperfections of his 
vision, and if he repeat what he has seen, will do so, not only 
subject to these imperfections of vision, but with all the 
imperfections also of apprehension, perception, and utterance. 
The metaphor on which Inspiration reposes is different, and 
suggests the direct action of one breath or spirit on another, 
—it brings, as it were, the divine afflatus nearer to the mouth 








* Progressive Revelation; or, Through Nature to God. By E, M, Caillard. 
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of the speaker; it makes his speech more directly the out- 
come of the Divine Spirit. We are not now concerned to say 
which of the two views is the more true, and both can probably 
‘find some support in the Bible itself; but they should not be 
taken for the same, as our author in one or two passages 
seems to take them. 

Miss Caillard has ingeniously sought to illustrate the 
relation of mind and matter by the relation of thought and 
language. ‘‘ Matter,” she says, “is a real thing, just as 
language is a real thing; but we could not have had language 
without thought, and in the same manner it is contended that 
we could not have had matter without spirit or the ‘immanent 
Reason’ of which it is the expression. At the same time, 
just as it is an inadequate representation of the relationship 
of thought to language to say that the former is the cause 
of the latter, so it is also inadequate to make causality the 
link between matter and that which reveals itself through 
matter.” This kind of Monism is not without its diffi- 
culties, for it seems to lead us to this conclusion, that 
either matter and spirit are one and the same, or that 
two things may be connected together by some means 
other than the tie of cause and effect,—some link which 
has hitherto escaped observation in the universe, some new 
intellectual argon, we were almost going to say; and the 
analogy suggested by the word may warn us against being 
too sure that we are thoronghly acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of our intellectual atmosphere. Another result of 
our author’s line of thought would be the equality of mind 
and matter in point of the eternity or the non-eternity of 
their existence; and this conclusion we understand her 
to accept, for she cites the saying of Professor Max 
Miiller, “Without reason no speech, without speech no 
reason,” a doctrine to which we ourselves do not sub- 
scribe. “Words,” it has been said by the late Mr. 
Romanes, “are the fortresses of thought. They enable us 
to make every intellectual conquest the basis of operations 
for others still beyond,” and so Miss Cuillard asks us to 
consider every material form as a fortress of spirit; a 
product of spirit which in turn becomes a new support for 
spiritual growth. 

In the chapter entitled “The Divine Sacrifice,” Miss 
Caillard bas some very interesting thoughts. She has brought 
out with much force the notion that if God is tocommunicate 
with man, he must do so by approximating himself to the 
character and capacity of the recipient, by a limitation of 
himself. “In the case,” she says, “where the person to be 
known is the superior of the one whom he desires to under- 
stand him (as when a grown man takes pains to be understood 
by a child), his breaking down of barriers involves a con- 
siderable limitation of himself. Were he to show all that is 
in him, he would merely cause hopeless bewilderment. He 
must, for the time being, circumscribe his powers, veil his 
knowledge, use language suited, not to his own capacity, 
but to the humbler capacity which he has to meet; in 
fact, as we say, ‘put himself in the place’ of his 
inferior A revelation of God to man must 
necessarily be the transcendent example of a self-limitation 
ef which we have a familiar illustration in every parent 
and every teacher who is worthy the name.” Thus she sees 
in the fatherhood of God and the sonship of man, the 
necessity for what is sometimes regarded as anthropomor- 
phism in the presentation of the Divine nature through the 
Christian revelation; and she sees in the Incarnation of 
Christ the effort of the superior to use such langnage and 
deal with such thoughts, and such only, as the inferior can 
understand. 

One of the most interesting passages in Dr. Weissman’s 
Essays was the one in which he dwelt upon the natural im- 
mortality of the lower organisms, and the consequent fact 
that death is not inherent in life itself, but is, so to speak, an 
accident only of life in its higher forms, which comes in ata 
certain point as we go upwards in the scale of organisms. In 
the ameba, as he pointed out, the act of generation and the 
nearest approach to death occur at one and the same time, 
and are in fact one event. The little organism divides into 
two, and each part continues to live,—as new organisms, if 
you will; but the old one can never be said to have died. 
Where is, as he pertinently asks, the dead body? But this 
happy natural immortality does not exist in the higher 
organisms; they contain within themselves the germs of 





death. Why has this change occurred? Why has death 
appeared as the inevitable shadow and counterpart of life p 
It is to be accounted for, says one German teacher, at 
least in part, on the ground of utility to the species,—the 
greater good to the kind of new and fresh lives as com. 
pared with the battered hulks of older generations. Thig 
kind of utility is one which it would seem can never operate 
by means of natural selection, because the individual which 
does the useful act, 7.e., which dies—instead of being thereby 
benefited, ceases to exist—ccases to be capable of receiving 
any benefits from his own acts or others. Sach utility, if it 
be operative at all, must, one would think, be so only by 
acting as a motive on the mind of some one who is above, and 
regulates, the whole affairs of the species. But leaving aside 
this and many other speculations which Weissman’s theory 
seems to open out, our present object is to observe that on 
this theory our author has some very interesting remarks, 
She finds in the physical facts with which Weissman deals, an 
evidence that “death is a sine qua non of fuller life,” and 
she observes that “the sacrifice of self to an object outside 
the self is known to us by one name only, it is an act of 
love.” She thus brings together in what she calls “ cosmic 
relation” the death of the first multicellular organism that 
died by reason of its organisation, and the death of Christ; 
in each case it is expedient that one should die for the 
people. 

It has often seemed to us a curious thing that scarcely any 
one of our modern writers ever touches upon the dignity of 
man, but they must add to it some expression of contempt for 
the lower creatures. And this is strange when we consider 
how little we really know of their mental constitution or their 
consciousness ; and it is all the more strange when the doctrine 
of evolution has taught us how closely we are connected with 
them in mental as well as in bodily structure. Miss Caillard 
is not free from this besetting sin, and—in a way which we 
do not perfectly understand—she considers that the difference 
between men and the brutes is a pillar of the faith in our 
personality and in our immortulity. “In God,” she says, “is 
life for the whole universe, but to man alone is that life also 
light; and as he (individually or collectively) develops towards 
his perfect being, so does that light become greater, showing 
all things new to him as he gradually perceives them more 
adequately and truly.” Now, no one who believes in the spiritual 
nature of man and of the world can do other than admita 
difficulty in conceiving the gradations of spiritual existence 
from the highly self-conscious and spiritual nature of the 
most lofty adult man to the earliest condition of that man 
before birth; or, again, from such a man to the lowest 
organism that has life. But what warrant is there for 
dogmatically asserting that that spirit, which appears as life 
throughout the animated world, nowhere appears as light 
until it reaches man? It seems to us to be a statement 
entirely devoid of evidence. That man is the highest of 
God’s creatures, that he is, indeed, the roof and crown of 
things, that all Divine revelation of which we know anything 
is addressed to him and to him alone, and that it gives no 
information to us about the spiritual condition of the lower 
animals,—all this is, or may be, true, but it seems to us to fall 
far short of a justification for the dogmatic statements which 
are so common to the prejudice of the brute-creation. And 
be it observed that they are really needless for the purpose 
with which they are generally connected; the self-conscious- 
ness of map, the personality of man, the aspirations of man, 
are strong arguments in favour of his future existence and 
against the notion that he will perish for ever; but the 
argument is made no stronger by adding to it the proposi- 
tion that none of these things are possessed in lesser degree 
by the brute-creation. It is in the affirmative part of the 
proposition that its whole force lies. 

Miss Caillard has produced a volume of great merit; 
she has a strong sense of reverence and of the awe and 
mystery of the universe, but she has trained her mind by 
the study of modern science: and in the union of these, with 
very considerable powers of thought and exposition, lies the 
chief merit of her thoughtful volume. She has that faith 


in the ultimate harmony of things, in the ultimate victory 
of spirit and of goodness, which enables her fearlessly to 
meet, and to do her best to overcome, the mysteries and 
puzzles of this world of ours. We can honestly commend 
her book. 
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THE HORSE AND ITS KIN.* 

Many books have been written on the horse—more than four 
thousand, according to the authors of the little work before 
us—and there is yet no sign of the subject being exhausted, 
The excuse, however, offered for this last addition to equine 
literature is valid enough. Not only have certain species of 
the race, hitherto untamed, been lately pressed into the ser- 
vice of mankind, but discovery has also been made of one or 
two unknown varieties of the wild-horse, and our knowledge 
and experience in the breeding of hybrids has been consider- 
ably increased. Upon this latter branch of horse-lore the 
joint authors, Messrs. Tegetmeier and Sutherland, write with 
peculiar authority, and, as it is one which promises to become 
more important every year, their opinions should prove of 
much value to every one who is interested in the question of 
mules and military transports. 

Of the two most recently discovered specimens of the wild- 
horse, Grevy’s zebra, as it has been called, is the least 
interesting. Until now the naturalist has recognised three 
different species of zebra,—the mountain zebra, Burchell’s, 
and Chapman’s; or four, if we include under the same head the 
quagga, an animal, by the way, which has been nearly, if not 
altogether, exterminated. The difference between Burchell’s 
and the mountain zebra is a very distinct and curious one, the 
former animal showing characteristics of the horse as strongly 
marked as those of the ass which are seen in the latter. But 
the difference between Burchell’s zebra and Chapman’s is 
chiefly a superficial difference of colour and marking, and not 
much more can be said of the difference between the moun- 
tain zebra and Grevy’s. Mr. Tegetmeier evidently inclines 
to the belief that they were originally the same animal, and 
it is difficult not to share his opinion. Of the two classes 
which are thus left, the mountain zebra, or asinine, and 
Burchell’s zebra, or equine, the latter is the best known, and 
promises to be of most use to the service of man. Some 
specimens have been imported into England, and, we believe, 
have been tried with success for draught purposes. In South 
Africa, where an extensive use has been made of them in 
horsing the coaches, they have proved most satisfactory, and 
the two photographs of zebra teams which are included in the 
illustrations of this book show an appearance as workmanlike 
asitis striking. One great advantage they possess over horses 
in that country is that they enjoy a complete immunity from the 
“horse-sickness,” that terrible scourge of African horse-flesh. 
The most interesting feature of the other recently discovered 
member of the family of Equidex, Prejevalsky’s horse, is its 
possession of both equine and asinine characteristics. If, as 
it seems generally supposed, this beast was really a specimen 
of a distinct class, and not an accidental hybrid, say between 
the Kiang, or Thibetan wild-ass, and the horse, its existence 
would completely break down the generic distinction which 
some zoologists establish between the equine and asinine 
groups of Equidw. But the evidence of its existence in any 
number is, up to the present time, not very weighty, for, 
although three or four other specimens of a similar animal 
are said to have been procured, there is no proof that they 
were absolutely identical with it. 

Mole-breeding is a pursuit which has never gained any 
footing in this country. Nor, while we have so little use 
for the mule in England, is it one which would be likely to 
repay the trouble it involves. Still, we require mules for 
foreign service, and our supply is somewhat hindered by our 
ignorance of what a good mule ought to be. In India, and in 
some of the Colonies, where the mule is invaluable as a beast 
of draught or of burden, and where mule-breeding is a necessary 
as well as a profitable industry, we are reduced, as a rule, to 
importing the donkey sire from France or Spain,—countries 
where the mule being in more constant service, the importance 
of a fine race of donkeys is better understood. Now, a really 
good “Jack” is an animal of considerable price, and it 
seems a pity that he should not be supplied by Ireland or 
England where he could be bred every whit as well as in Spain 

or Poitou. So far, we have been content, as the Americans 
have also been, to take anything in the shape of a big donkey 
that the Spaniards have offered us,—generally animals 
which would not find favour in the Spanish market. Nor 
can it be said that the Poitou ass represents the result of 
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really scientific breeding, being rather the product of the 
most curious tradition and prejudice. The account given by 
the authors of mule-breeding in Poitou is rather interesting 
in so far as it shows the weak side of French scientific farming, 
—the universal predominance of custom over common-sense, 
Not only do they subject the mule progeny to a treatment 
which is the most likely to be injurious to its early growth, 
but they also select the donkey sire according to rules which 
are perversely capricious. One of the chief desiderata in a 
Poitou ‘ Jack’ is a rough coat, an inheritance of the very least 
profit to his children and a very doubtful boon to himself :— 

“From the day he is born to the day of his death no brush or 
comb is ever allowed to be used on him; and as from the un- 
natural condition in which he is kept he is prevented in a great 
measure from shedding his coat, the functions of the skin become 
suspended, and the animal gradually assumes year after year an 
accumulation of coats, all matted together with stable filth, till 
at length they almost trail on the ground! When he has 
assumed this extraordinary and bear-like appearance, he is ted 
to with no little pride by his owner, and is termed bourat or 
sometimes guenilloue. Such is ignorance and prejudice! ” 

Mr. Bastin’s book on the stable is one which deserves 
@ warm recommendation to all owners of horses who find 
difficulty in persuading their coachmen to adopt new methods. 
of treatment. The coachman is an expert—often a very 
ignorant one—who is not easily convinced of the error of his 
ways. He possesses, as a rule, the usual contempt for theory 
which is born of knowledge acquired by practical experience ; 
and, though he is willing in cases of emergency to subordinate 
his own ideas to those of a veterinary surgeon, he is wont to 
regard his master’s recommendations as the idle whims of an 
amateur. He will more readily, perhaps, listen to the counsel 
of a brother-coachman; and as Mr. Bastin’s treatise is not 
only written by one of the craft, but is also set forth in a 
very plain and readable style, it forms a book which may 
really find favour in the stable itself. The author addresses 
himself principally to the Colonial public, amongst whom he 
is now living; but the reforms which he advocates are not 
much less necessary at home than they are in the Colonies. 
He is a strong opponent of all violent measures, either in 
health or in sickness. He will not even admit the efficacy of 
the time-honoured remedy of blistering. His system of 
horse-breaking, founded upon that of Rarey, has the same 
end in view, and should give the same excellent results. In 
the matter of stabling and of the stable-treatment of the 
horse, his book is especially to be recommended, as he has 
evidently made a careful study of the minor comforts and 
discomforts of horse-life, and offers many suggestions which, 
without any undesirable coddling, should add greatly to the 
well-being of our four-footed servants. 





THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL.* 
Tus is a painful but very powerful story, which is as like a 
bit of actual life as, in its very different field, a painting by 
Rembrandt of the interior of a Datch cottage. We do not. 
know that it will increase Mrs. Humphry Ward’s reputation 
for anything but the most faithful realism in depicting a set. 
of characters with most of which it is rather a melancholy 
experience to have made acquaintance; but even from that 
point of view, the sketch of Mary Anne Waller to a con- 
siderable extent redeems the picture from one of pure melan- 
choly. ‘There are a very considerable number of rather 
squalid tragedies in actual human experience in the vivid 
record of which we should feel no permanent satisfaction, 
and but for Mary Anne Waller, this would be one of them. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is more uniformly successful as a 
realist than as an idealist, Her most delightful stories 
have a vein, or more than a vein, of the ideal in them; but 
then, even in her most delightful stories, the ideal charactera 
are apt to be faint and even misty. Robert Elsmere him- 
self is nothing but a breath of mist, and David Grieve 
is less than that,—a mixture of contradictions. Aldous 
Raeburn and Mr. Hallin are to our minds quite unreal 
amidst a group of most real and telling figures which we 
take little pleasure in recalling. But in this little tale there 
is not a single sketch that, to most readers who have not, of 
course, Mrs. Ward’s genius, is not more lifelike than life 
itself, because she knows so well how to lay the stress on 
those characteristics which awaken the attention of the reader, 
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while in real life no similar power belongs even to the owner of 
those characteristics. Bessie Costrell and her uncle and her 
husband and her stepson are all as full of life to us as figures 
only can be which have been interpreted for us by a writer of 
true genius. But without the little sketch of Mary Anne 
Waller we should feel that we would rather never have known 
them. She, however, with her timid goodness and her self- 
forgetting charity, does something to reconcile us to knowing 
the other poor and more or less repelling figures of the story, 
nor is there anything faint and misty in the modest picture of 
her virtues. Still, we hope that Mrs. Ward will not often give 
us a story with so much of the dark side of human nature 
and so little of the light. 

The story of Bessie Costrell is the story of a foolish man’s 
hoard and how it is wasted directly the foolish man loses 
the sister-in-law whose hard sense kept him out of blunders. 
Nothing is more effective than the way in which the hoard is 
always thought of and spoken of as “ it,” the owner feeding him- 
self upon the thought of “it” as on a secret store of food which 
was always present with him to refresh his soul. Here is the 
picture of “it,” and of the fascination it had for poor John 
Bolderfield’s soul. Mary Anne Waller watching by the dying 
sister-in-law’s bed, is just persuading the poor creature to 
give the dying woman a kiss :— 

“«Won’t yer give her a kiss, John?’ she said timidly. ‘She 

wor a good sister to you.’ John, with a tremor, stooped, and 
clumsily did as he was told—the first time in his life he had ever 
done so for Mary Anne. Then, stepping as noiselessly as he could 
on his bare feet, he hurried away. A man shares nothing of that 
yearning attraction which draws women to a death-bed as such. 
Instead, John felt a sudden sickness at his heart. He was thank- 
ful to find himself in his own room again, and thought with dread 
of having to go back—for the end. In spite of his still vigorous 
and stalwart body, he was often plagued with nervous fears and 
fancies. And it was years now since he had seen death—he had, 
indeed, carefully avoided seeing it. Gradually, however, as he 
sat on the edge of his bed in the summer dark, the new impression 
died away, and something habitual took its place—that shielding, 
solacing thought, which was in truth all the world to him, and 
was going to make up to him for Eliza’s death, for getting old, 
and the lonesomeness of a man without chick or child. He would 
have felt unutterably forlorn and miserable, he would have 
shrunk trembling from the shapes of death and pain that seemed to 
fill the darkness, but for this fact, this defence, this treasure, that 
set him apart from his fellows and gave him this proud sense of 
superiority, of a good time coming in spite of all. Instinctively, 
as he sat on the bed, he pushed his bare foot backwards till his 
heel touched a wooden object that stood underneath. The con- 
tact cheered him at once. He ceased to think about Eliza, his 
head was once more full of whirling plans and schemes. The 
wooden object was a box that held his money, the savings of a 
labourer’s lifetime. Seventy-one pounds! It seemed to him an 
ocean of gold, never to be exhausted. The long toil of saving it 
was almost done. After the Frampton job, he would begin 
enjoying it, cautiously at first, taking a bit of work now and 
again, and then a bit of holiday.” 
But with the death of his sister-in-law, who was keen 
as well as hard, the accumulations of John Bolderfield’s 
thrift come to a bad end. He chooses his lively and 
kindly niece for the guardian of his treasure, and the 
temptation is, as the sister-in-law had predicted on her dying 
bed, too much for the wayward and flighty creature. The 
story of Bessie Costrell is the story of how she gives way 
to the temptation of “treating” her friends and making her 
children comfortable, and to how bad an end it brings her,— 
@ very commonplace story painted in very uncommonplace 
colours. All the characters of the story,—the kindly and 
flighty but weak young woman herself, the moody and mystic 
but essentially self-occupied husband, the domineering smith, 
who is the rustic dictator of the village, the good-natured 
policeman, the benevolent Congregational minister, the vulgar 
and cruel stepson,—all come out in the most vivid outline ; 
and even the tender old woman, Mary Anne Waller, who 
gives the only flavour of charm to the story, is very dis- 
tinctly realised. John Bolderfield loses his treasure, but he 
gains something in place of it :-— 

“Mary Anne led him in, scolding and coaxing him with her 
gentle trembling voice. She made him sit down while she blew 
up the fire; she fed and tended him. When she had forced him 
to eat something, she came behind him and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘John,’ she said, clearing her throat, ‘ John, yer shan’t 
want while I’m livin’. I promised Eliza I wouldn’t forget yer, 
and I won’t. I can work yet—there’s plenty of people want me 
to work for ’em—an’ maybe, when yer get over this, you’ll work 
@ bit too now and again. We'll hold together, John—anyways. 
While I live and keep my ’elth yer shan’t want. An’ yer’ll for- 

ve Bessie’—she broke into sudden sobbing. ‘Oh! I’ll never 
ear a crule word about Bessie in my ’ouse, never!’ John put 
his arms on the table and hid his face upon them. He could not 


speak of forgiveness, nor could he thank her for her promise, 
His chief feeling was an intense wish to sleep ; but as Mary Anne 
dried her tears and began to go about her household work, the 
sound of her step, the sense of her loving presence near him, 
began for the first time to relax the aching grip upon his heart, 
He had always been weak and dependent, in spite of his thrift 
and his money. He would be far more weak and dependent now 
and henceforward. But again, he had found a woman’s tender. 
ness to lean upon, and as she ministered to him—this humble 
shrinking creature he had once so cordially despised—the first 
drop of balm fell upon his sore.” 

Here the reader, too, gets his “drop of balm” for suffering 
under the squalid tragedy of the rustic crime, and the violent 
exit from her misery into which poor Bessie Costrell not 
unnaturally rushes. Our readers will see that the story 
is full of life, though it is wretched life. It often reminds 
us of the more realistic passages in George Eliot. That “A 
man shares nothing of that yearning attraction which draws 
women to a death-bed as such,” is just in her style, and so 
is the following account of the motives which induced John 
Bolderfield to reject angrily the idea of placing his hoard in 
the savings’ bank :— 

“ Muster Drew indeed! John fell into an angry inward argument 

against his suggestion of the savings bank. It was an argument 
he had often rehearsed, often declaimed, and at bottom it all came 
to this,—without that box under his bed, his life would have sunk 
to dulness and decrepitude; he would have been merely a pitiful 
and lonely old man. He had neither wife nor children, all for the 
hoard’s sake; but while the hoard was there, to be handled any 
hour, he regretted nothing. Besides, there was the peasant’s 
rooted distrust of offices, and paper transactions, of any routine 
that checks his free will and frightens his inexperience.” 
Again, what could be more in George Eliot’s best style than 
Mrs. Saunders’s remark, when the villagers blamed John 
Bolderfield for not feeling his sister-in-law’s death more 
keenly, that “ you couldn’t expeck a man with John Bolder. 
field’s money to have as many feelin’s as other people.” 

The story of Bessie Costrell is not as pleasant a subject as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward generally takes, and it is, of course, a 
sketch, and not a painting. But it is a sketch which, so far 
as we know, no one else now living could have made. 





HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 
THE prefatory note attached to the volume before us will 
give the reader an idea of the scope and purpose of Mr. 
Courthope’s book. While the published volume deals with 
the Middle Ages, the influence of the Roman Empire, the 
encyclopxdic education of the Church, and the Feudal 
System, a second, to be published next year, will show the 
influence of the Court and the Universities upon the art. A 
third and fourth volume, to be published together, will trace 
the culmination and decline of the poetical drama under the 
Stuarts, the decay of the medieval tradition and the growth 
of the classical influence in English verse composition, 
from the reign of James I. up to 1688; and the remain- 
ing volume or volumes—to be issued, as Mr. Courthope 
hopes, before the close of the century—will show the de- 
velopment of English poetry between that date and the 
Reform Bill of 1832. It is an undertaking of wide extent, 
and argues all the learning and research to be expected 
from the well-known character of the author. But in spite 
of ourselves, it suggests to us a kind of hopelessness, in 
dealing with a subject so fresh and spontaneous, in the 
amount of criticism to be applied to the—if we may coin a 
word—“uncriticisable.” All of us seem, in our studies of 
the poets whom we love, to have traced the growth of poetry 
for ourselves, to have marked the foreign influences and the 
native reactions, to find a coincidence here and an analogy 
there, and to have lingered on and reaped in the field from 
Chaucer down to Tennyson,—our acknowledged first and 
last up to the present, in the great unbroken line. And of 
this writing of big books upon the subject we seem almost 
to have surfeited, and to wonder if it really meets a want. 
Mr. Courthope is in close sympathy with writers of the school 
of Walter Pater and John Symonds, though perhaps it is 
scarcely just to place the two upon the same plane. But 
he seems to us to imperil his own position when he says 
that they have left behind them works on which, as on 
the songs of Heraclitus, “Death, the ravager of all beings, 
will not lay his hands.” It is a dangerous thing to assume 
immortality for the work of any man. And it disturbs the 








* A History of English Poetry. By W. S. Oourthope, M.A, Vol. L—The 
Middle Ages, &, London: Macmillan and Co, 1895, 
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canons of criticism, and the evenness of art. We cannot but 
look askance on the judgments of Shakespeare and Milton 
from a critic who ranks amongst the immortal, writers so 
surely ephemeral, however gracefal and scholarly, as Pater 
and Symonds. We cannot ourselves believe that very many 
of the books about books which form nowadays so prominent 
a feature, will steer safely down the stream of time. Rather 
we think that men will be more driven to have recourse to 
the great originals themselves and trouble themselves less 
with their evolution than with what they had to say. Mr. 
Courthope, however, does not cite his two critics in order to 
agree with them any more than they agree with each other. 
On the contrary, he points out, first that Pater and Symonds 
differed widely as to the nature and date of the Renaissance, 
agreeing only in “ regarding it as a sudden and isolated move- 
ment in the human mind,” and next, that he differs from both 
of them in treating it from a different point of view, as part 
and parcel rather of a natural course of mental evolution 
growing through “ the almost imperceptible gradations which 
mark the advance of language and metrical harmony.” 
Which of these theories be the more tenable we do not pro- 
fess to decide. Probably there is a certain truth in both, 
movements which appear sudden and isolated being often the 
result of the gradations which have been leading up to them, 
just as the public or political movements of the day tend to 
the sudden appearance of the individual leader who some- 
times seems to succeed, sometimes to fail, but always leaves 
his mark behind him, for his successor at whatever distance 
of time to underwrite. The democracy, above all things, 
craves such leaders. And it is to the unfitness of Lord 
Rosebery for the Gladstonian mantle that a great historic 
party chiefly owes its present obliteration,—for we can use no 
other word. When z new leader of men rises under the old 
name in England or in Ireland, the result of recent gradations 
may become more clear. So it is that in literature a sort of 
general consent points to the coming of some new master of 
fiction, probably in the dramatic form, who is to clothe in 
living shape the harmonies and ideas that are seething round 
us. But it is dangerous, however tempting, to play with 
theories like these as if they were critical facts. There is 
something to us that savours of the impossible in tracing the 
influence of the Roman Empire upon English Poetry, in any 
more distinct form than that which may result upon the poet’s 
mind from the study of Latin scholarship. There it must 
affect the individual poet more than any special generation. 
As Latin is less closely read than it was, and the classics 
become distinctly less of an absolute quantity in education, 
much as we think that to be regretted, we are likely to see 
less and less of the old school of classical poets, and of the 
inspirations of the Pierian spring. It is the education of the 
democracy which, in all these matters, must influence men’s 
minds, and the poet of the democracy is a very uncertain 
character as yet. Statistics show that its favourite authors 
in fiction, at the present date in England, are Dickens and 
Walter Scott, Dumas the elder, and Louis Stevenson; Bulwer 
Lytton, and Harrison Ainsworth. And in his view of the 
future it is with facts like these that Mr. Courthope and 
his fellow-teachers must grapple. One of the features of 
the day, we have lately read, is that England is growing 
intensely suburban—in its habits, its manners, and its 
exercises—and as we had what was called the Cockney 
school of poetry in Leigh Hunt and his fellows, so the 
next link in the bardic chain may be the suburban, to sing 
of the feats of the tricycle, and of the charms of the semi- 
detached villa, and the garden twelve feet long by three 
Meantime, there are things in Mr. Courthope’s schemes which 
are rather perplexing. The culmination of the poetical drama 
under the Stuarts is surely rather a misleading text. To us 
it has appeared to be one of steady decadence after the 
spacious Shakespearian days, which, as far as our own eyes 
can see, are likely to remain the culmination of the drama of 
all time, though it was not till the Restoration that the dry- 
rot set in. 

In his review of Medieval Poetry, Mr. Courthope goes very 
fully into the question of metre, giving us extracts from the 
Arabic as well as the Latin, and a long discussion of ana- 
pests and trochaics and tetrameters. Without following him 
into the details of the examination, we will say in passing 
that here, too, such discussions are always limited by the 


as broad as they may, will always beset the individual ine 
quirer. Whether the “i” in “ Coriolanus ” sounds best or more 
Shakespearian as long or as short, or the “o” in “ canonised,” 
in the famous line from Hamlet, has more of rhythm and of 
music in the short form or the long, must for ever remain 
unsolved, except, in Wellerian phrase, by the taste and fancy 
of the scanner. And when Mr. Courthope cites the 


“ Dies ire, dies illa, solvit seeclum in favilla,” 
as “of course” identical in metre with 
“Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn,” 


if the last syllable of the Latin verse be omitted, he appears 
to us to be indulging in an “ if ” as portentous as Touchstone’s 
own. The difference in sound and rhythm caused by that one 
syllable must separate the two as widely as sound can 
separate. “ Dies ira, dies illa, solvit seeclum in favill,” besides 
losing the swing of the rhyme, simply revolutionises the 
metre. Points of difference like this, give, of course, no 
idea of the deep research and reading with the inevitable 
superabundance of notes attached, which characterise Mr. 
Courthope’s book throughout. But whether the fault be in 
ourselves or in the spirit of the time, we seem to have been 
fairly surfeited of late with historical surveys of this kind. 
Medieval and monastic rhyme, classical revivals and Italian 
sources of Shakespeare, Chaucer and his “ English as she was 
wrote,” with the “ Romance of the Rose,” and the fabliaux and 
the allegories of the animal world, and all the long growth 
and fantastic heraldries of our beautiful English song, seem 
fairly to jostle each other in our brain. Only the other day 
we were engaged in reviewing the work of an able Frenchman 
upon the very subject which Mr. Courthope has taken here in 
hand. There, too, the volume reviewed was but the first part 
of an elaborate scheme, and we must plead guilty to having 
found in the foreigner’s work a greater stimulant to the 
interest, and a fresher and more original vein of thought, than 
we can detect in Mr. Courthope’s elaborate review. So strong 
is the magic of minstrelsy, that we are not sureif the majority 
of readers will not be more interested in the true history of 
the famous ballad of “ Mary Hamilton,” with its sterling ring 
of Scott and his “ Minstrelsy of the Border” than in any other 
part of the book. It will bea bitter blow to many to have to 
bear the usual disillusion, and to find that among the “ Queen’s 
Maries” was no Mary Hamilton or Mary Carmichael at all, 
their real name being Beaton and Seaton, Livingstone and 
Fleming. Butas the last two would not scan, and there really 
was a Mary Hamilton once, in the person of a beautiful maid 
of honour to the Empress Catherine, who was beheaded in 
Russia for child-murder in 1719, she was pressed into the 
service of History and Song, and made to do duty with Mary 
Stuart for ever. For we fear that no labours of Mr. Court- 
hope’s, or any one else, will make her less historical to the 
general than the Queen of Scots herself. In that very fact 
lies a whole philosophy of inquiry into our poetic work. 
In parting with Mr. Courthope, and wishing that he had 
steered clear, for Balance’s sake, of auguring immortality 
for Mr. Symonds’s essays, as a prelude to a study of Chaucer 
and his followers, it is but fair to say that he anticipates an 
increase of interest for the reader as his book proceeds, as so 
far he has been only able to deal with men “ creating new 
forms of art out of the swathing bands and envelopes of 
thought,” and with no commanding personality except 
Chaucer. There it is in a phrase, to our mind. Mirabeau 
and Robespierre and Napoleon made the French Revolution. 
In poetry and in politics and in war, in science and in 
theology, the true history of the world’s development is the 
same thing. It is the History of the Commanding Per- 
sonalities. A book that ventured on that title we should 
take up with the greatest interest. 





SIR JOHN SEELEY’S ESSAYS.* 

Ir is the custom nowadays, when a writer has given anything 
noteworthy to the world, to collect together everything else 
that he has written, noteworthy or otherwise, bind it up 
together in an ill-assorted volume, and say to the reading 
public, “ This is a book.” Inaugural lectures are good in their 
right place, and so are articles in the magazines; but it may 
be questioned whether the public palate is made rere healthy 





* Lectures and Essays, By Sir J. BR. Seeley, K.0.M G., Litt.D., &c. London: 
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by being titillated with the literature of snippets, produced 
by the process of réchauffage, which serves up these compara- 
tively ephemeral efforts as a standing dish. Sir John Seeley 
has written great and famous books, in which a grand central 
idea is developed and followed out with artistic skill and 
masterly lucidity. Why, then, should his name be put on 
the back of a volume made up of fugitive essays, ranging 
from the question of Julius Czsar’s purposes and the 
destruction of the Roman Empire, to Milton’s politics 
and poetry, elementary principles in art, and the Church 
as a teacher of morality? It would be almost impos- 
sible for such a collection to be made of odd jottings 
by any writer without bringing into view certain incon- 
sistencies, which are due, no doubt, merely to the use of 
different weapons in dealing with different hypotheses. For 
instance, the first essay in this book is devoted to a very 
interesting argument against the theory that Cesar was “a 
great popular hero, the hope of all the subject nationalities 
of Rome, carried to power in their arms, and executing 
justice on their behalf upon the tyrant aristocracy that had 
oppressed them.” Sir John maintains that Cesar’s triumph 
was merely that of organised militarism, and that in so 
far as a triumph of liberalism was won pari passu, this 
was a mere accident and formed no part of the intention 
of the great revolutionary. Now this triumph of liberalism, 
considered in the light of the consequences that resulted from 
it, was certainly one of the most notable events in the story 
of the world’s development, and if we are to accept our 
essayist’s contention that this epoch-making achievement 
was merely a side-issue, and happened somehow of its 
own accord, we shall obviously hesitate about accepting 
his argument, worked out in a later essay, in favour of 
the study of history as a guide to practical politics. For 
if the most momentous events turn out at hap-hazard, how 
shall a study of the past help us towards a true policy for the 
present and future? The inconsistency is, of course, merely 
superficial; but it affords an instructive example of the pit- 
falls that are dug by the publication of a random batch of 
selections. 


However, there is no need to say that these essays are all 
deeply interesting; they are written with that widely com- 
prehensive breadth of view that the late Professor always 
brought to bear on even the most trivial subjects. The first 
three deal with Imperial Rome, the organisation and decay 
of that most remarkable system, under which men lived 
without freedom and power of initiative, but at peace 
and, for some time at least, without fear of invasion, 
and with the fullest enjoyment of the good things of 
the world. Occasional gleams of humour light up the 
solemnity of this stupendous subject. Listen to the descrip- 
tion of the position of the Senate under the Empire :—“ Seldom 
has any State shown such a filial feeling towards its own 
past, as the Romans showed in the tenderness with which 
they preserved through centuries a futile and impotent 
institution, because it represented the institutions of their 
ancestors. Like a portiait of the founder of the family in 
some nobleman’s house, such was the Senate in the city of 
the Cesars. It was not expected to move or act; nay, its 
moving seemed prodigious and ominous. It was expected, 
‘picture-like, to hang by the wall;’ and so long as it did this 
it was in no danger of being despised or thought superfluous, 
but, on the contrary, was held precious and dear.” And again, 
when the sterility and want of population which finally led 
to the ruin of the Empire, are being discussed, we are told 
that ‘‘ the grave maxim of Metellus Macedonicus, that mar- 
riage was a duty which, however painful, every citizen ought 
manfally to discharge, acquired great importance in the eyes 
of Augustus. He caused the speech in which it was contained 
to be read in the Senate; had he lived in our days, he would 
have reprinted it with a preface.” 


The two essays on Milton are excellent examples of Sir 
John’s style at its best. Perhaps the one which deals with 
the poet’s political opinions is the more interesting, as dealing 
with the less hackneyed topic, though we are compelled occa- 
sionally, with all due submission and deference, to differ from 
some of the opinions expressed therein. For instance, we 
read of “the necessity of widening our contracted view of 
politics,” and the narrow. insufficiency of “ Macaulay’s method 
of estimating well-being by the growth of population and the 
number of new streets built in great towns.” But nobody 


understood better than Macaulay that mere material welfare 
is not the only consideration that the historian has to take 
into account, and he dwells with special stress on England’s 
claim to glory as the founder of political liberty and the 
possessor of a literature rivalled only by that of Greece, 
Liberty, however, is an obsolete aspiration nowadays. Sir 
John Seeley, at any rate, points out that “even personal 
liberty and free speech begin to seem, not indeed less 
valuable, but less all-sufficient, results, than they seemed to 
the eighteenth century,” and he claims to have Milton on his 
side, in the following passage :— 

“* Now, however much may be obsolete in the politics of Milton, 

this at least deserves appreciation at the present day,—that, 
throughout his works, he contemplates the State in this larger 
sense. It is never with him a mere market or Trade-Union. He 
did not so much by a prophetic spirit anticipate the larger views 
of the nineteenth century, as recur to the ideals of the ancient 
world, to which the tendency of modern thought seems also to be 
leading us. With him, a State is a community living together in 
the practice of virtue, in the worship of God, in the pursuit of 
truth. Material happiness, prosperity, riches, and warlike glory 
appear to him something, but he requires also good things for the 
higher part of men; true religious and moral teaching appear to 
him much, but even this does not satisfy him, he requires also 
cultivation for the mind,—arts, sciences, literature.” 
Now, nobody ever thought personal liberty and free speech 
“ all-sufficient;” morality and culture have never been left 
out of the recipe for the composition of a man worthy of the 
name. All that the eighteenth century believed, and some 
old-fashioned folks still maintain, about the matter is, that 
personal liberty and free speech are the best gifts that a State 
can give to its citizens, that morality and culture are worth- 
less if we are spoon-fed with them by a Government depart- 
ment, and that the State is so apt to bungle over its legitimate 
and inevitable duties, that it would be most unwise to entrust 
to it matters which are beyond its ordinary beat, and are 
moreover, only valuable to the individual who has compassed 
them for himself and by his own exertions. 

Such, however, was not Sir John Seeley’s view of the matter. 
He was fired with a professorial enthusiasm for educating 
everybody, and legislating about everything. These essays of 
his prove at the same moment how great a historian he was, 
and how insufficient is the guide provided by history for 
the affairs of practical life. He insists on the advisability 
of fathers educating their own children, because “a man 
cannot educate his children without at the same time 
educating himself. What trade or profession does as 
much for the man who follows it? Not, perhaps, the 
most intellectual of all; and assuredly a good many of the 
occupations by which men make money, are for all other pur- 
poses a waste of time.” Any one but a Professor musing by 
the stagnant waters of an academic backwater, could have 
told Sir John that there is no single profession or trade, from 
medicine or the Church, down to a clerkship in a counting- 
house, that does not educate a man far better than any 
amount of lectures and study. This is a fact that educators 
never can be got to recognise, and hence they will insist on 
educating on mistaken lines. Education has to make a man’s 
mind receptive, and prepare it to note readily, and hold re- 
tentively, the lessons that the world, the only real educator, 
has in store forit. But apparently the only object of modern 
instruction is to cram the youthful mind so full of facts and 
theories, that it is incapable of receiving any further impres- 
sions when it comes into contact with the actualities of life. 
And we need not go beyond Sir John’s essays to demonstrate 
the futility of education, as an end initself. “No statesman,” 
he says, “ever towered above his contemporaries not only in 
power, but in statesmanlike qualities, more decidedly than 
Sir Robert Walpole, who was a contemner of every kind of 
learning. On the other hand, Carteret, full of historical 
knowledge, makes but a poor figure.” Such examples might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Sir John himself, deeply versed 
in the chronicles of the past and the possibilities of the 
future, shows his knowledge of his present-day fellow-creatures 
by remarking that “ patriotism is only another name for the 
worship of relics”! 


THE HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING.* 
In a short preface, Mr. Brassington informs his readers that 
his work is based upon a little book, by the late John 
Hannet, entitled An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of 
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the Books of the Ancients, and that it was at the latter’s 
request that he undertook to revise and rewrite it in the 
shape of the volume now before us. For which reason he 
modestly describes himself as the editor, though it would 
appear, to all intents and purposes, the history in its present 
form is practically a new one. It is difficult to give, within 
the limits of a review, any idea of the wide scope and great 
interest of this inquiry intoan important branch of book-lore. 
Mr. Brassington, in his thoroughness of aim, has even added 
a long dissertation upon the books of ancient times, which, 
though themselves innocent of binding, were the forerunners 
of the leather-bound and gold-tooled folios upon our library- 
shelves; and he passes in review every form of document, 
from the carved bones of the palwolithic age, and the hiero- 
glyph-covered stones of Egypt, down to the rolls of the 
Roman poets, and the ivory diptychs of wealthy Consuls. 
Diptychs might themselves almost be described as a form 
of binding; at any rate, they were sometimes used for 
that purpose by those into whose hands they had fallen in 
a later age. It was not until the fourth century that the flat 
book definitely began to supersede the rolled manuscript, and 
the necessity of covering it with outside boards offered an 
opportunity for artistic display. Curiously enough, to judge 
from specimens still extant, the process known as “ forward- 
ing” has been always the same from the very first, varying 
only in the use of some materials; but the difference in the 
outer binding is extremely marked between the successive 
stages at which the art of bookbinding arrived. The 
splendour of the outward covering of a book may be 
said to vary with the intrinsic value of its contents. The 
beautifal manuscript copies of the Gospel—gifts to the 
early Church from Byzantine Emperors—not unnaturally 
were clothed in coverings worthy of their costly preparation. 
“ Byzantine coatings,” as they were called, were principally 
of metal—gold, silver, or copper-gilt—in which jewels were 
embedded, as massive as they were gorgeous. The printed 
book of to-day, produced cheaply in its thousands, is rarely 
deserving of such consideration on the part of its owner. 


All things considered, the age of the greatest splendour in 
bindings was the Carolingian period, when goldsmiths, 
workers in enamel, in precious stones, and in ivory, vied with 
each other in producing magnificent cases for the manu- 
ecripts issued to the world by the Eastern monasteries. Not 
far behind the rest of Europe at this time was the Celtic 
Church in Ireland, and there are still preserved some 
exquisite specimens of the cases, or “ book-shrines,” in which 
the manuscripts of Irish scribes were kept. Nearly all the 
monastic bookbinding, to which the author devotes a most 
interesting chapter, seems to have been of a rather ponderous 
kind. Though, indeed, this characteristic was not confined to 
religious books, and there is a curious story of the injury 
which Petrarch inflicted on one of his legs by the constant 
weight of a volume of Cicero. Some lighter material was 
wanted, and for a long time velvet, damasks, and cloth, dis- 
puted the place with leather. A beautiful specimen of velvet- 
binding, in the shape of a prayer-book, belonging to 
Marguerite, wife of James IV. of Scotland, forms one of the 
illustrations of this book. It is rather strange that leather 
should have taken so long a time in finding recognition as the 
material, par excellence, for bookbinding. In the early part of 
the fifteenth century working in leather had already attained 
to the position of a high art; and its use in other respects, 
for curtains and carpets, as well as hanging draperies, 
was much more universal than it is to-day. It is 
pleasant to learn that in the twelfth century England 
took the lead of all Continental nations in stamped- 
leather bindings. Winchester, London, Durham, Oxford, 
and York were all producing tooled-leather bindings—blind- 
tooled, for gold-tooling had not yet been born at Venice—of 
very considerable merit; of a merit so well recognised, indeed, 
that there existed a distinct English school at that time, which 
was destined to exercise no little influence upon Continental 
craft. The specimens, of which the author gives illustrations, 
certainly impress one with the idea of a very advanced artistic 
feeling, and inspire a lively regret that so few of the results 
of this industry have escaped the ravages of time. Unfor- 
tunately, time was not the only enemy with which they had 
to contend. On the Continent Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, collected before his death in 1490 the magnificent 
library of fifty thousand manuscripts and books in the 





most costly bindings and cases that art could devise. 
Solyman II. laid seige to Buda in 1526, and when the 
Turkish soldiers took it by assault, the library disap- 
peared,—the manuscripts by fire, their coverings, bereft of 


their ornaments and jewels, torn to pieces. Nor was the 
iconoclastic zeal of the Christian a whit behind the barbarity 
of the Turk in the work of devastation. The Reformation in 
England meant nothing less than the wholesale destruction 
of all the great libraries which hud been collected with such 
pains and care. Of the magnificent library given to Oxford 
by Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, hardly a volume was left. 
Naturally, with the quick multiplication of books which began 
upon the introduction of printing, the bookbinders’ art 
found at once greater employment and less incentive to 
excellence, the quantity of bindings detracting from their 
quality. Nevertheless, the standard was still a high one, 
and the value of books, and the comparative rarity which 
they yet enjoyed, are testified to by the curious practice, 
which for a long time obtained in England, of keeping them in 
chains. There are still some places, chiefly churches, whose old 
bookshelves may be seen to which the contents are fastened, 
each with a long chain. Evidently in those days, as now, the 
student was not always a student pour le bon motif, Among 
others forms of bookbinding, which now belong only to the 
past, may be counted embroidery. The least artistic and the 
least satisfactory, one would have thought, in use; and one 
learns with surprise that so eminent a book-lover as Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, regarded it with special favour. The most 
important revolution in leather-binding was the introduction 
of gold-tooling, first practised at the press founded at 
Venice in 1489 by the famous Aldus. Gold-tooling upon 
leather was practically the last word in bookbinding, and 
in spite of the march of time and improvement in 
appliances, no artistic advance has yet been made upon some 
of the volumes that date from the Aldine Press. Thanks 
to those magnificent patrons, Jean Grolier and Maioli, 
this new departure in leather-work speedily attained a posi- © 
tion from which it has never been deposed. In France, 
owing to Grolier’s indefatigable zeal as a collector and 
binder, the art of gold-tooling grew apace, and under the 
fostering care of such patrons as Henri II, Oatharine dei 
Medici, Dianne de Poytiers, and a host of others, the golden 
age of bookbinding set in. Roughly speaking, one may say 
that the bookbinder’s art reached its zenith in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. To France also belonged Le Gascon, 
—no unworthy successor to the two Eves, whose work is still 
the glory of what our author sometimes calls the “biblio- 
pegistic art.” 

Of later English work, from that of Roger Payne at the 
end of the last century to the bindings devised by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson of our own day, the author renders a very 
pleasant and sympathetic account. He has also a good word 
to say for the great improvement, from an artistic point of 
view, which has been made of late years in the designing of 
stamped-cloth bindings, an improvement, by the way, whith 
is as yet by no means general. Even cheap cloth covers 
have their artistic possibilities, a fact which publishers seem 
slow to recognise. Mr. Brassington shows pretty clearly that 
he is rather hopeful with regard to the future of the art which 
he chronicles. It is not easy to share his sanguine opinion. It 
seems to us that the palmy days of bookbinding are necessarily 
over, and that its best efforts must be smothered in the enor- 
mous mass of ill-clothed literature which now fills our libraries. 
The great majority of people to-day buy books to read, not 
to keep. Here and there a wealthy book-collector may 
like to put his possessions into better dresses than the book- 
trade usually provides; but even in his case, as a rule, no 
invidious distinction is made between book and book, and his 
volumes are rebound by hundreds at a time. The real art of 
bookbinding can only find expression now and then in a 
chance presentation copy,—possibly of some one’s “ minor 
poems.” If anything could help to revive an interest in the 
craft, it would surely be such a history of it as Mr. Brass- 
ington now gives us. We cannot sufficiently congratulate 
him on the way he has succeeded in condensing in one volume 
so voluminous a subject. His history is not only valuable 
from a technical and historical point of view, but also 
extremely readable. It is very fally illustrated with excellent 
drawings of the most interesting specimens of various styles. 
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BURKE'S “COLONIAL GENTRY.” * 

WHEN some toady attempted to cajole grim old Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow by a pedigree showing his descent from 
Cromwell’s famous Secretary (who was also a Suffolk man), 
he gruffly responded :—“ Sir, there were two Thurlows in that 
part of the country who flourished about the same time: 
Thurloe the Secretary, and Thurloe the carrier. I am 
descended from the latter.” Here spoke the spirit of that 
sturdy, self-made lawyer, who, when reproached with 
his plebeian origin by the Duke of Grafton, told that 
nobleman and the assembled Peers of England, that in “ that 
character alone in which the noble Duke would think it an 
affront to be considered—as a man—I am as much respected 
as the proudest Peer I now look down upon.” 

Bat alas! Thurlow’s is not the spirit of Sir Bernard Burke; 
nor, it would appear, of many of his Australian and Canadian 
correspondents and clients who have furnished forth these 
two goodly volumes of pedigrees and coats-of-arms. Thackeray» 
in his famous Snob Papers, duks Burke’s Peerage “ The British 
Bible”; but we rather fear that many English votaries of 
that work will be inclined somewhat angrily to regard these 
additional volumes as a kind of spurious gospels! Many 
of the names, and here and there certain of the genealogies, 
will surely have an odd sound to that diligent or vain class, 
who busy themselves overmuch with questions of family trees 
and lists of landed gentry. 

Dickens has, it is trae, made us all familiar with “ Brooks 
of Sheffield; ” but in a work of ths class it reads somewhat 
odd to come upon (say) “Brown of Toronto,” or “Jones of 
Brisbane.” Nay! Sir Bernard, or his editor, Mr. Ashworth 
P. Burke, goes even further than this in this strange way of 
marking out the Colonial gentry from the commonalty ; for 
he designates 2 man of family by the fancy name of his or its 
suburban dwelling-house—as who should say, Brown of “ Fair- 
view” Hammersmith, or Jones of “Gladstone Villa” Clapham! 
This strikes one as an ultra-refinement of the old Scottish or 
French custom of bestowing a territorial title on the strength 
of the purchase of a quarter-of-an-acre field. These colonial 
designations are not based on landed possessions so much as 
on the mere occupancy of a suburban villa. 

At the same time we are not of those who would altogether 
condemn or ridicule such a publication. Lord Sherbrooke 
was fond of saying that all “knowledge, except heraldry, 
had its uses;” we fail to understand why he should have 
made the exception. False heraldry, no doubt, is worse than 
useless; but a really good county history, or even an 
exhaustive and authentic account of one old county family, 
is in itself a useful fragment of English history. What 
we do not like about Sir Bernard Burke’s latest attempt in 
this direction is the too palpable aping of English practices 
by a few successful Colonists. It is all of a piece with the 
nomenclature of their wines and other products, which must 
perforce masquerade under European designations. Surely 
the very reason and origin of a Colony, is that of a land 
where men and women should make a “ new start,”—where 
families should be founded. True, in the vast and constant 
outflow of people from our crowded shores to the Colonies 
and America, many younger sons of good English families 
have always accompanied their more plebeian fellow-country- 
men. In some cases these scions of English houses have 
established themselves successfully in the new lands; but 
in most instances they have been among the “submerged.” 
Could our Colonial kinsman, therefore, in responding to 
Sir Bernard Burke’s tempting invitation to furnish him with 
genealogies, have overcome the innate snobbery of our race, 
such a work on “Colonial Gentry” might be eminently 
suggestive and even valuable to the future historian. We 
should then see side by side how far the offshoots of the “old 
families ” had held their own in the new lands with the novi 
homines ; how far it is the descendants of Thurloe the carrier, 
and how far the descendants of Thurloe the Secretary, who are 
building up the wider Englands across the seas. Unfortunately, 
a cursory glance at this book shows any one at all familiar 
with the annals of the Colonies, that this innate British 
snobbery has made the work almost useless, and in many 
respects a laughing-stock. As such it is sure to be regarded 
in the Colonies themselves. What would the ordinary English- 
man think were he to encounter in a gorgeously got-up work 
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on our landed gentry the name of a more or less popular low. 
comedian, with the fancy designation of his suburban residence 
tagged on as a kind of territorial title, and a pedigree as long 
as the Laird of Cockpen’s ? 

The consequences of this method of compilation are not 
difficult to realise. Mixed with a sprinkling of fairly well. 
known Anglo-Colonial families—such as the Molesworths and 
Stephens—we come upon numbers of more or less prosperous 
or well-known Colonists (unless their prosperity have already 
vanished, while the book was going through the press, in the 
recent bank failures), living in decent suburban houses, who 
can have no more claim to the distinction of “gentry,” in the 
English sense of the word, than the average resident of a 
crowded London suburb. To scrutinise these genealogies 
would in most cases be a profitless task; in some a painful 
one. To give the volume a still further semblance to the 
“ British Bible” of Thackeray, the various English Governors 
of these Colonies are made to figure with their well-known 
pedigrees and coats-of-arms, simply transferred from Sir 
Bernard Burke’s Peerage or Landed Gentry. On what 
principle, we would like to ask Mr. Ashworth Burke, does 
the Scottish Earl of Hopetoun appear in one of these pre- 
tentious and portentous volumes of Colonial Gentry? The 
answer can only be that for the last five or six years he has 
been Governor of Victoria,—a principle which would place 
Lord Dufferin among the French gentry, if he be not already 
monopolised by our Canadian or Indian fellow-subjects. 

In conclusion, we can only regret that the spirit of old Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow is not more prevalent among our so-called 
democratic Colonial kinsmen. Had it been, we might now 
have in our hands a really valuable historic work, which 
should show us the actual stock and veritable origin of 
the men who are building the Empire of Oceana. Instead of 
this, we have pages of doubtful pedigrees and profitless in- 
formation concerning commonplace British families settled 
in Australia, Canada, and South Africa; while the very 
names of dozens of notable men are ignored, who have not 
only raised themselves to positions of social importance, but 
have been among our veritable “nation-builders.” What 
adds to the irony of the thing is that some of these who are 
thus put aside to make room for local nonentities are men of 
not undistinguished lineage. It would, of course, be invidious 
to mention instances of such gross blundering; and doubtless 
with regard to the omission of many distinguished and well- 
born Colonists the fault rests rather with themselves than 
with the compiler of this book. The best men are never fond 
of mixed company. Bat when, coupled with dozens of such 
omissions, we find the pages of these two huge volumes so 
greatly occupied with the family histories of men concerning 
whom no one except themselves can feel the slightest interest, 
we are constrained to utter our protest, vain and belated as it 
must be. 
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The Studio contains some excellent reproductions of dry-points 
by M. Helleu, several brilliant sketches in Dalmatia by Mr. 
Pennell, and an account of the Salon of the Champ de Mars by 
M. Gabriel Mourey, a little windy and lamentable in parts, but 
good inthe main. The illustrations to an article on the Man- 
chester School of Art, under Mr. Walter Crane, suggest that the 
programme is strong in everything but drawing itself. It is the 
weakness of the “ decorative” school to be full of ideas of how 
drawing should be taught, and the decorative ends to which it 
should be applied, but to leave out drawing itself. It is not good 
for the pupils to have these examples of drawing and designing 
published. 

In the Magazine of Art, the editor grinds on through the 
Academy, distributing praises on all hands which are mutually 
destructive. Mr. Gosse urges, in the first of a series of articles, 
the claims of sculpture. Two things, it seems to us, are neces- 
sary before what can be called a school of sculpture may be hoped 
for in England. One is a settled style of architecture, the other 
a great sculptor. The style of Wren and the genius of Alfred 
Stevens were a splendid combination, but it fell, perhaps, at too 
Gothic a moment. It is curious to notice how the sculptor’s part 
in sculpture is the last thing considered, as in the recent discus- 
sion over Cromwell. Every one seemed to suppose that if Lord 
Rosebery or the nation decreed a statue, the only difficulties were 
those of prejudice, cost, site, and so on. The terrible difficulty is 
not the Irish, but the absence of a monumental sculptor. Mr. 
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Claude Phillips argues for the attribution to Giorgione of a 
picture at St. Petersburg hitherto attributed to Titian. 

The English Illustrated has descended to the commonest type 
of illustrations. The present number contains a story by Mr. 
George Gissing.——The Portfolio for the month is an account of 
the Isle of Wight, by Mr. C. J. Cornish._——The Century contains 
a readable chapter of reminiscences of R. L. Stevenson, by Mr. 
Gosse, and an illustrated article on paper book-covers by Mr. 
Brander Matthews. ——Harper’s contains an article on some recent 
American painters, of whom Mr. Tryon seems the most interesting. 
The reproduction of the picture of a summer dawn suggests a very 
poetic effect. Mr. Hardy’s new story still runs. Scribner’s in- 
cludes an article on posters in London by Mr. Spielmann. Good 
and bad are mixed together, with the discrimination to be ex- 
pected from an admirer of Jan Van Beers. 

Early Venetian Printing Illustrated. (Nimmo.)—This is a pub- 
fication from the Venetian house of Ongania. It contains some 
two hundred pages of reproductions of famous examples of the 
early art of printing and book-decoration at Venice. It will be 
found a most delightful book by all who wish to have a com- 
pendious collection of specimens of types and the treatment of 
the page in that great school—A_ book which covers much wider 
ground in the same field of the study of the forms of lettering, is 
Mr. E. F. Strange’s Alphabets, described as a “ Handbook of 
Lettering, with Historical, Critical, and Practical Descriptions.” 
(Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Strange is strongest on the side of his- 
torical knowledge, his taste in modern type is not so sure; but 
if the student looks to the book for facts and specimens rather 
than direction, he will find it a most useful compendium of in- 
formation and illustration. 


Méssrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published an édition de 
quae of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylis. It is beautifully 
printed on large paper; but the most notable feature of it is the 
illustrations, which have been executed by Mr. William Hole. 
These include several scenes which readers of the Idylls will 
readily recall,—such as “ A Race for a Wife,” “Saturday Night 
in the Square,” and “ Black-Fishing.” They are good in their 
way, but the portraits are still better, including, as they 
do, Mr. Dishart (engaged in thumping the leaves out of the 
pulpit Bible, and the unbelief out of his unregenerate hearers), 
Lang Tammas, Sandy Whamond, the old Dominie, Snecky 
Hobart (the bellman), and “The Literary Spunk-Seller.’” The 
two last are perfect; but indeed the book is now, from the 
artistic no less than from the literary standpoint, a gallery of 
the most interesting, if not the most lovable, of genuinely Scotch 
characters. This is the edition of Auld Licht Idylls for whoever 
can afford to buy it. 


Transition. By the Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 
{Heinemann.)—This is, in many respects, a pleasanter and more 
wholesome book than “A Superfluous Woman,” perhaps because 
it deals more with questions of the spirit and less with problems 
of the flesh. But—though not on that account alone—it will be 
voted a good deal more tedious. There is a great deal in Transition 
about Socialism, and of more varieties of that fanaticism than one; 
and, as served up here once more, it becomes very tiresome, even 
although an attempted assassination is introduced to give the old 
story a thrill of freshness. The two leading characters in the 
book, however—Honora Kemball, the Girton First-class, and 
Leslie Lyttelton, the young man of whom, rather significantly, 
Honora begins to think, the moment she has ceased dreaming of 
Erasmus—have a certain air both of distinction and of origin- 
ality. They have to go through a great deal of Socialism, some 
of it eminently practical, but more purely viewy, before they 
come together. And besides, Honora’s friend Lucilla has an 
extraordinary number of difficulties to encounter. She has 
to be disillusioned in regard to the personal intentions of a 
comrade in Socialism, who adds free and fervent love to his other 
anti-conventional sentiments, and that although he is a married 
man; finally, she has to die. Honora Kemball’s struggles in an 
impossible situation are well told, and the portrait of her eccentric 
Christian-Socialist of a father, who is a clergyman, is as good 
As any purely fancy sketch van be. Still, Transition cannot be 
accounted as a success, whether it be viewed as a novel, or asa 
pamphlet in disguise. 

The Kindergarten at Home. By Emily A. E. Shirreff. (Abbott, 
Jones, and Co.)—This is the fourth edition, revised and illustrated, 
of an excellent and eminently practical little manual, which has 
done not a little to introduce into home-life the Kindergarten 
principles of Froebel. The tone of the book—in its revised form 
—is given in Miss Shirreff's possibly too eloquent exposition of 
her ruling idea,— The mother as educator, demanding know- 
ledge, continued study of character, steady keeping in view of a 
high aim, and devotion in subordinating lesser and selfish aims 
to this; so sublime a vocation that we might well despair of the 








—— 
many attaining to its heights, if the same Eternal Law that made 
the duty had not laid in the hearts of mothers the love which 
makes labour light and sacrifice a joy.” Although the Kinder- 
garten system has undoubtedly made great progress in this 
country of late, there are still educationists who are not absolute’ 
believers in it. Enthusiasts in its favour, however, could scarcely, 
desire a more accurate or practical application of its principles to 
home-life than Miss Shirreff’s book. 

The White King’s Daughter (Seeley and Co.) is one of those ™ 
pleasing and picturesque historical romances which Mrs. Emma 
Marshall produces with positively marvellous facility. There are 
no signs of falling off in this story of Carisbrooke Castle and 
of Charles I.’s almost angelic but ill-starred daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth. As was to be expected from its author, 
there is more of quiet pathos than of violent passion in it, 
and although it deals with the struggle between King and Par- 
liament, the fighting, which is tolerably violent so long as it 
lasts, is all over with the battle of Norbury. Jocelyn Blount,’ 
maimed and sensitive though he is, is a very good character, 
because he is a thoroughly gallant gentleman. Nor does one 
think any the worse of him because he falls hopelessly in love 
with a woman who is in every sense unworthy of him; and because 
his cousin, the Quaker, Katharine Danby, shows a lamentable 
lack of dignity—in the ordinary sense—in taking charge of him 
when, physically, and indeed morally, he is little better than 
a derelict. The character of Henrietta Gower, who, as Lady 
Henrietta Pole, takes her place only too naturally as one of 
the frail beauties of the Court of Charles II., is skilfully drawn, 
and her husband makes a good foil to the trusting and trust- 
worthy man who, as has already been said, is too good for her.’ 
Altogether, The White King’s Daughter, while not among the most 
striking, is certainly among the most successful, of Mrs. 
Marshall’s romances. * 

The Annals of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and All Hallows, Staining. 
By the Rev. Alfred Povah, D.D. (Blades, East, and Blades.)— 
Dr. Povah is Rector of the United Parishes (united in 1870). He 
has been Rector of St. Olave’s since 1860, and has long cherished 
the desire of giving a history of the parishes to the world. His 
desire has now found a fulfilment in a sumptuous volume every 
way worthy of the interesting subject. (It may be explained 
that the Church of All Hallows, Staining, was taken down in 
1870, the tower, which is in the Perpendicular style, being left 
standing, and the monuments being removed to St. Olave’s.) Dr. 
Povah has much that is interesting to say about both parishes, 
Both have been the abode of various eminent persons, not a few 
of whom have left sumptuous memorials of themselves behind 
them. The best known, hardly the most distinguished (doubtless 
he would be surprised at his own fame did he know it), is 
Samuel Pepys. The great diarist became a parishioner of 
St. Olave’s in 1660 on being appointed Clerk to the Navy 
Office, which was then in Crutched Friars. He used to 
attend the church, sitting with no small satisfaction in the 
“Navy Pew.” Here his wife was buried. She died in 1669, in 
her twenty-ninth year (she was married in her fifteenth). Pepys’ 
epitaph, if, indeed, it was composed by him, is very elegant. 
«“ Forma, Artibus, Linguis cultissima; Prolem enixa, quia parem 
non potuit, nullam ; huic demum placide cum valedixerat, confecto 
per amoeniora fere Europae itinere, potiorem redux abiit lustratura 
mundum.” Pepys survived his wife more than thirty years, 
dying June 4th, 1703. No one was found dutiful enough to raise 
any memorial to him till the year 1882, when a Committee was 
formed to carry out the work. The monument, the design of Sir 
A. Blomfield, was unveiled in 1884; J. R. Lowell, then the United 
States Minister, delivered anaddress. Dr. Povah has conveniently 
brought together into one continuous narrative Pepys’ notices of 
the plague of 1665. St. Olave’s suffered greatly, as, indeed, it had 
done in previous plague years. In 1563, ninety-two died in two 
months ; and in 1625, two hundred and twenty-nine in four months. 
But all these numbers was obscured by the awful mortality of the 
real plague year. This is a highly interesting volume. 

The Temple of Deir El Bahari. Introductory Memoir by Edouard 
Naville, D.Litt. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—M. Naville 
tells us in this Memoir (the twelfth of the series published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund) about the previous efforts to explore 
the great temple, and gives us some hints about the discoveries 
which are now in process of being made. The fuller account is 
reserved until such time when the exploration shall have been 
completed. Meanwhile, the information which we possess about 
Queen Hatshepsu (otherwise Hatasu’s), certainly one of the most 
interesting figures in Egyptian history is increased. The genealogy 
hitherto accepted is corrected. It has been commonly stated that 
Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. were brothers, that Hatshepsu 
was the wife and half-sister of Thothmes II., and the guardian of 
Thothmes III. We have now to regard Thothmes III. as the 


son of Thothmes II, by an inferior wife (Isis), and to intro- 
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duce a second Hatshepsu, daughter of the first and wife of 
Thothmes III. The practice of marrying half-sisters, familiar to 
us from the history of the Ptolemies, was of great antiquity in 
Egypt. Various particulars about the Queen and her great naval 
expedition to the land of Punt are given. Among the illus- 
trative plates are representations of scenes in the expedition, and 
a portrait of the Queen in male attire. The portraits of her 
father, Thothmes, and her mother, Aahmes, are worthy of notive. 


New Epitions anv Reprints.—Cantica Canticorum: Lessons on 
the Song of Solomon. By Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Translated 
and edited by Samuel J. Cales, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) —The trans- 
lation and annotation are new. Ecce Homo. By Sir J. R. 
Seeley. (Macmillan and Co.)—The first edition, we believe, that has 
had the writer’s name attached to it, though of course the author- 
ship has been for many years an open secret.——Social Evolution. 
By Benjamin Kidd. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Psalms at Work. 
By Charles L. Marson. (Elliot Stock.) ——The Best of Both Worlds. 
By Thomas Binney. (C. Knight.)——Spenser’s Fairy Queene. 
Parts V.-VI. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. (G. Allen.) 
Containing Cantos v.-xii. of Book II. The Odyssey of Homer. 
Translated by P. Stanhope Worsley. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
— Songs with Music. By Lady Dufferin. Edited by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. (J. Murray.) Livingstone in 
Africa. By the Hon. Roden Noel. (Ward and Downey.) —— 
Sappho: Memoir, Text, Renderings, ¥c. By Henry Thornton 
Wharton. (John Lane.) In the “Library of Foreign 
Classics ” (Remington), Comedies of Moliére, edited by W. 
H. Sorley-Johnstone. In the edition of Thoreau’s works (Walter 
Scott), Wathen, or Life in the Woods, A Week on the Concord, 
and Essays and other Writings. Selecied Essays of Thomas de 
Quincey. With Introduction by Sir G. Douglas, Bart. (Same 
publisher.)——Select Discourses and Essays from the Works of W. 
Ellery Channing, D.D. Edited by W. Copeland Bowie. (Philip 
Green.) ——In the reprint of “English Men of Letters” (Mac- 
millan), we have two of the combined volumes to acknowledge,— 
one containing Lamb, by Canon Ainger, Addison, by W. J. Court- 
hope, Swift, by Leslie Stephen; the other, Hume, by Professor 
Huxley, Locke, by the Rev. Thomas Fowler, and Burke, by John 
Morley.——The Lives of Drake and Cavendish, originally pub- 
lished in the “Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” have been re- 
printed by Messrs. Blackie and Son, in their series of 
* Blackie’s Home and School Library.”——-Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World. Edited by W. A. Brockington, M.A. (Same 
publishers.)——-The Competition Wallah. By Sir George Tre- 
velyan, Bart. (Macmillan.)——In “The Works of John Galt,” 
edited by D. Storrar Meldrum (W. Blackwood and Sons), we 
have Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees, with intro- 
duction by 8. R. Crockett, and an edition of the same tales, with 
introduction by Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan.)——In the series of 
“ Romances and Narratives ” by Daniel Defoe (Dent and Co.), The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. Duologues and Scenes from the Novels of 
Jane Austen (same publishers), arranged for performance by 
Rosina Filippi. Ormond. By Maria Edgeworth. (Downey 
and Co.) Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. (Dent and Co.)——Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia. (Mac- 
millan.) Austin Elliot and the Harveys. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden).——The Story of a Marriage. By Mr. 
Alfred Baldwin. (Dent and Co.) Oliver’s Bride. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Ward and Downey.)——Catriona. By R. L. Stevenson. 






































(Cassell and Co.)——Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By BR. C. 
Surtees. (Dicks.) 
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The TIMES, Dec, 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our Dauauters ”: 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for h's 
widow, and been aggregate] by the Obancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 
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have some difference of focus between 
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the conutr 'y preferred.—Apply by Ictter to “S,’’ 69 Arlington Road, London, N. Ww. 


A LADY highly RECOMMENDS GOOD SCHOOL, 

Clifton (Bristol), where her daughter was educated. Excellent educatio :. 
Special advantages for Music (piano), Girls receive every care as regards h:alih 
and training. Large house and extensive grounds, Girls can be received for 
£35 yearly —Mrs, LANE, 68 Vanbrugh. Park, Blackheath, Kent: 


N EUCHATEL (Switzerland).—Superior French Finishing 

Hiome-school.—Young Ladies (Protestant) received in SEPT MBER. 
Special advantages for languages, music, art. Emineat Professors. Highe + 
references in England,—Letters to Mdlle. COULERU, En terby Hall, Leiceate . 


UNEQUAL 


VISION. 
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DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET (OAVENDISH SQUARB), LONDON, W. 


‘SUMMER STOCKTAKING SALE 


is NOW PROCEEDING in ALL DEPARTMENTS, and will be continued 
throughout the month. Catalogue and price-list (32 pages) post-free. 


“REMNANTS AND ODDMENTS accruing during 


EAOH WEEK are FURTHER REDUCED, and OFFERED for SALE 
on the FRIDAY and SATURDAY of that week, 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


h ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 
desire to intimate that they have 
recently added a Department of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-established business of 
China and Glass, 
Beautiful and genuine pieces of 


CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE. <eeunae FURNITURE at very 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, * * “QUSMOBE ST. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.g. ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 


Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour, Details 
from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





LARGEST SALE IN THE 
WORLD. 


THE BEST THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY. 





OLD SHERATON 


AND 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th. — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





T GOR @BE*Ss BOSPIT A Lb, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are a solicited. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 2 moo curors 


TrmotHy HoumeEs, Esq. 
Oo. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
| preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. Miss Wills will be in London in August, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl« men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
sa sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


Lhe SESSION 1895-96 will begin on OCTOBER 3rd. The College supplies for 
persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 














Laboratories are Me for practical instruction in :— 
CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING, BOTANY. 


The ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
ard Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural Work; and special 
arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineeri Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. There will be about 20 vacancies in October. Applications, 
with references, should be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom 
prospectus and particulars of residence in Olifton may be obtained. 

Medical Education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the College. 

NDAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post 1s, 3d 


-) 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
and HOME for GIRLS—about 20—with Individual Cara, Well established 


and highly recommended.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, Ooed Pella. C imate 
mild, dry, and bracing, free from fogs.—Terms, &c., on application, 


To LET—AUGUST—for Month or two. Pleasant country 
. residence; good garden, tennis lawn, &c. Five minutes from Milford 
aven, twenty-five from station; pony and governess cart; four bedrooms, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL: 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 21st. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8. CARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 











ATHENEER ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 
under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five 


EN, St. a 


IN CONNECTION WITH LANOCING COLLEGE. 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

e of GENTLEMEN, Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 

Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, S. Micbael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 


Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the W. 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 








K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 
tione. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The ool is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very complete. 
The Scheol is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from the SECRETARY. 


ee em MO U Wt SCHOOL, 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 

4th, Examination for Entrance, September 25th and 26tb.—For forms of entry 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OVER COLLEGE —NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 13th. Special EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Cfficers and 
Clergy.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—Entrance Scholarship Examination, July 18th to 20th. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A. first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, ee ee Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 























AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, W.—FRENCH BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE in connection with tke Princess Helena Oollege.—Mdlle, 
GLATZ, a Protestant, receives a limited number of Young Ladies who, while 
attending the College, have the advantage of entire French surroundings and 
intercourse Terms, exclusive of College fees, 30 Guineas per term.—Address, 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 








ADY TEACHER wanted to give LESSONS in LATIN 
and MATHEMATIOS at the Residence of a Young Lady preparing for 
Matriculation (London).—Write to B. MANGAN, 59 Talfourd Read, Peckham. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, amg Sg —— and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


Lee .—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds. 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, D & Hill, S.E. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tteir own STANDARD 





Greming room, good attic bedrooms, three stting-rooms, conservatory. Three 
uneas a week,—CARROW, Glenowen, Neyland, Pembrokeshire, 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on avvlication. 
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MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s. 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

gad DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

wine o 

will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 9% 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 2, 288, 80s. 366,, 428, : 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 

by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimam monthly balances, when not drawn 
belcw £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partica- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 

















UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in prefereuce to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





Ts Opinion of every Englishman is 
that liberty of speech and action is the birth- 
right of every free man. ‘‘ Britons never shall be 
slaves,” is one of the most popular of our national 
songs, and, as a matter of fact, it is impossible for 
slavery to exist under the protecting shadow of the 
British flag. In the same manner, men cannot 
remain bonnd by the tyrannic shackles of disease, if 
they will place themselves under the healing influence 
of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Their success in 
all parts of the world is now a familiar story, and it 
is only necessary to say here, there is no known dis- 
= that cannot be speedily cured or relieved by 
em. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
art of the United yearly. terly. 
ingdom... ... .. «. £1 86..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... . 1106..0153...078 








THE SUPERB SUMMER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


NOW READY 


is a store of literary and artistic wealth, and forms an issue seldom offered to the publig, 
It strengthens and solidifies the indisputable position the Magazine already holds, ag 
the finest of all British monthlies. Its varied and attractive contents unquestionably 
make it one of the most charming specimens of magazine production ever presented to 
the public. The brilliant success of the Summer and Christmas numbers in 1894, both 
of which went out of print within a few days of publication, will, it is believed, attend 
the forthcoming part. 

The August (Summer) Number is complete in itself; no serial story appearing in the 
issue. 


228 PAGES, Profusely Dlustrated, and with TWO COLOURED PLATES, 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
CONTENTS. 


-_ A facsimile reproduction of a Water-Colour 

GIACOMELLI. Frontispiece......... { Pose eageny Mg a mg 1 el 
“A SON OF THE MARSHES”,.,. “When Leaves are Green.” 

With Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings. 
AUGUST F. JACCACT.......ssccceeeeee The Palace of Fontainebleau. 

Illustrated by Lois Luigi and the Author, 
ROBERT S. HICHENS ...........04. . A Re-Incarnation. 

(Author of “ The Green Carnation.”’) Illustrated by S. A. Vedder, 


JOHN DAVIDSON .........0cce00e «ee A Highway Pimpernel. 
Illustrated by Anthony Foz. 


MRS. PARBR........0+00 ssscsecesssesseeeeee Follies of Fashion: Concerning Dancing. 
Illustrated from Old Prints, 


TIRSTOR a cerceccnsenscnceceese, 4 Monsieur de Néron. 
Tilustrated by Mucha. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST. ANE) Social Souvenirs. VI. At the Seaside. 


eeee 


be? A Reflection on the Habits and Tastes of Fishes, 


BED Sesesksensssondscsocceceess 
NORMAN PEARSON ..... 
Illustrated by P, Woodroffe. 





P. WOODROFFE ....... socevcecccerecese Impressions. Y. “ Fireworks.” 
H. C. MARILLIER. .............eceeeeee Clifford’s Allegory. 
Iilustrated by J. Smith, 
S. B. CROCKETT..............sesccceeee Love Among the Beech Leaves. 
(Author of “ A Stickit Minister.’’) (E 1 epee win 8. aN IV. “The Mad 
volution in jan Art. No. IV. “The onna 
GRANT ALLEN....... eosccccccccccesecens ¢ and Child.” 
Mlustrated with Engravings by E, Donner and M, 
Stainforth. 
MRS. BANCROFT..........sccsssesceveee Cox and Box in the Engadine, 
(The accomplished Actress.) Illustrated by L, Baumer, 
THE ee OF CAR- Seteiaiin 
MARTHEN ......... besssensocesesioceses , 
B. MACKENNAL .........sseeeeeeeeeeee. Summer (Allegorical Design). 
LT, ZANG WILL .rcccccccccccccsccccocesees Without Prejudice. 


Illustrated by Ernest Goodwin, 
THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 
Title and Index to Vol. VI. 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
PuBLISHING AND EpiroriaL Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Piecnan His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bates =r Deprurty-CHainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 
SecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. | Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to ap 
IMMEDIATE Bonrvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Agents being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
oe! rot 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 
£2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM+ 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURIFY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

















‘PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, | READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 1. ss oe 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RRR eee 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
| 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





£20,000,0)0 
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WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST CENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of “ Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 


“ When true stories of a past time are told by one who can set them forth in 

all the grace of a good literary style, they are imbued with a finer charm than 
any romance. These stories possess that c’ in a remarkable aa) pl 

=a Ye 

# J well remember the interest and pleasure with whieh I read your Biography 

of the excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar 


enjoyment in the perusal of your ‘Irish Beauties.’”—From a letter to the 
author written by 


e Rt. Hon, W. E, GuapsTone. 

STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI- 
TION. By W. H. Matuiocg, Author of “‘The New Republic,” &&,. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own 
weapons,”— Times. 
“Tt deals, with all the force and cleverness which mark Mr. Mallock’s work, 


with some aspects of the great qnestions, religious and social, which occupy so 
much space in contemporary thought.”"—Spectator, 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Nort. Now ry - With Critical Introduction by Miss E. 
Hickey, and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol, pott 4to, 10s, 6d. 





New Novels. 
NOW READY. 


ALWAYS WRONG: a Novel. In 38 vols. 


By 0. T. OC, James, Author of ‘On Turnham Green,” &, Orown 8vo, 15s, net. 


MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


By Joun A. Bripegs, Author of “ Poets All,” ** Idylls of a Lost Village,” &. 
Crown 8yo, 10s, net. 


“A bright, pleasant book—school sketches, hunting sketches, 
=the work of a man who knows his subject.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SIXTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 


The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s, 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLIVER’S BRIDE. A True Story. By 


Mrs, OLtrpHANT, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s, Uniform with “The 
Mystery of Cloomber.” 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


The MASTER of the SILVER SEA. By 
Mortry Roserts, Author of *‘ Red Earth,” &c. 


“Not Mr. Rudyard Kipling could be more graphic in the description of the 
voyage where the master is dead and the crew drift sulkily towards nc 4 doom.” 
—Morning. 


kateh 


racing 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE ADELPHI SERIES. 


In artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Thomas Terrell. 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ The Flower of Doom,” &, 


QUARRY FARM: a Country Tale. 


J. 8. Frercuer, Author of “ Mr, Spivey’s Clerk,” &c. 


By 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK by E. V. B. 
Tastefully bound in cloth or parchment, 5a, 


AGARDEN OF PLEASURE. ByE£.v.B,, 


Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden,” 


NEW VOLUME of the POPULAR COUNTY SERIES, 
On antique paper, in demy 8vo, bas & en Hand-made Paper, Roxburgh 
20s. 6d, ne’ 


THE HISTORY OF NORTHUMBER- 


LAND. By Capwatiapver J. Bates, [Next week. 





In demy 8vo, prettily bound, Cheap Edition, 36. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE. By 


R. N. Wortu, F.G.S., Author of “The West Country Garland,” &, 

“The volume will be an acquisition to any library. and, from an historic point. 
of view, the knowledze to bs gained from its perusal must be invaluable to every 
dweller in the county ; while in those who have not the pleasure to be natives 
must be awakened a lively interest after perusing its contents.”—Western 


Guardian, 
In demy 8vo, paper cover, 2s, 6d, each, 


CARMINA VEDASTINA 
TRAGICO - COMOEDIA DE SANCTO 


VEDASTO. By W. Sparrow, D.D., F.S.A. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 2a. 6d, 


THE FURLED BANNER;; or, a Father’s 


Mistake. By Hzatuer Grey, Author of “ Lord Stafford Audley; or, Soma 
Children of the King.” 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, Ss, 6d, 


POEMS. By Lours H. Vicrory. 


* Compositions of high worth and lasting merit, The style is often charming! 
musical, and the thoughts breathed are in many instances singularly beantifat, 
pure, and original.”—English Churchman, 

“It is certainly a pleasure to read these poems, and we trust they will become 
popular.”—Reynold’s Newspaper. 

“Our readers will peruse there poems with interest, and will find man 
—— and elevating thoughts scattered through the volume,”— Weekly Iris 

‘imes, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps,.or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers,. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERLIA, and OO., 1 Pall Mall Eas 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL. 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





EPPS’S 
C A IN E. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tes-u1xe). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital secccccrssssrrssrseees £1,500,000 


of No, 80, JULY. Price 68, 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the Reserve Fund 


needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
SoLp mn Packets anv Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CO 


Homeopathic Chemists, London, are 





HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. pe 
mbard Street, oo eatiee Cross, 


LONDON, Establis for collection, 


Lowes’ Ourrent Rates. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Femme re Eras t matttomentt, which may be ascertained on application. 
ured free of all Liability. SR. Manager, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 1 Bank Buildings, wae eo 
W.0. MAGDONALD, } Joint Benen. 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors.,, 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
ted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and F 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


1,000,000 1, AncueisHop Lavp. Part II. 
2, Tus Mosaic Law aND THE HigHeER ORITICISM. 
3, SoctaLism AND THE “ CHRISTIAN SoctaL Union.” 
4, Sir Ricnwarp Owen. 
5. HistoricaL GEOGRAPHY OF THE Hoty Lawnp. 
6. Tue First Twenty YzEaRs OF THE REIGN OF 
QuEEN ELIZABETH. 
7. Saint Frawcrs oF ASSISI. 
8, Tae Earty History or Eneuise POETRY. 
9. Denny’s Stupizs mm THEOLOGT. 
Sxort Notices, 


Sporriswoopg & Co., New St. Square, London, E.C 


iji, 





THE CELEBRATED PATENT 






















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 











NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe SPrxcTaTor” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





UNIVERSAL GUM. 


So’d in square bottles with patent glass scraper,. 
self-adjusting cap and brush, price 9d. ; refilled, 6d. 
Made by, and for the benefit of, crippled workhouse 
girls, “It holds like a vice.”—G. F, Watrs, A.B.A, 
** Please send me a dozen bottles.”—From the Right 
Hon, the Earl of D******** (Unionist).—Address all 
orders, care of Miss A, LEE-WARNER, Woodford 
Green, Essex, Sole proprietor, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d net. 


ASPECTS of JUDAISM. Being Sixteen 


« —- Sermons by IsrazL ABRAHAMS, and CLaupE G. MONTEFIORE. 

TIMES.— The doctrines advocated, with much charm of style, are often not 
by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and honoured by all 
who care for religion and morality as those terms are commonly understood in 
the western world.” 





8vn, 2s. 


‘MODERN DEVELOPMENTS of HARVEY’S 


WORK. The Harveian Oration, 1691. By T. Lavpes Brontoy, M.D., 
F.R.8., F.R.0.P., Assistant Phys:cian to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





MANUALS for STUDENTS.—New Volume. 
Cre wn 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARATIVE 


PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. Giuzs, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambr dge. : 





ELEMENTARY COMMEROIAL OLASS-BOOKS.—New Vclume. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING for the 


USE of STUDENTS. By J. Tuornton, Author of ‘ First Lessons in Book- 
keeping,” “A Primer of Bookkeeping,” &. 





8vo, 63. net. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of COUNTER- 


IRRITATION. By H. Cameron Gites, M.D, 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pccket Edition. Vol. I. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 61. 
By Richard 





The PRINCESS ALINE. 


Harpine Davis. With Illustrations by 0. D. Gibson. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 


By Txomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Towneend, With an Intro- 
duetion by GeorGE SaINnTSBURY. 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS.—New Volume, 
Crown fvo, 3:3, 64. 


DEFOE, by W. Minto—STERNE, by H. D. 


Traitt—HAWTHORNE, by Henry James. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID'S LOVE.” 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten 


Maartens, Author of *‘God’s Fool,” The fin of Joost Avelingh,” &c, 
Second Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED. By Emty Beyyert. In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosvs. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yvo0. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








——.~——_. 
Ovrsrpz Pagz, Tweivz Guineas, 
Page £10 160 0] Narrow Column surccssssreeee £310 0 
bt - sueee eccedesccoconee veers 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page wesc scescceseeree «212 6 | Quarter-Column ....0.. ecscccrere «O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page cecesorcrrrcrroccee £14 14 0] Inside Page .eccesorrcsvesresreere, 12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE NOVEL SERIES, 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the Series, 


LYRE AND LANCET, 


By F. ANSTEY, 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, price 83., IS READY THIS DAY, 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 2s., iz 


The Story of Bessie Costrell, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

*,* This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the 
day, English and American. The volumes are suitable for the ket and the 
shelf; they are convenient to handle, being of the square 1émo size, while from 
their appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in 
the library. The volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform except in thick. 
ness and in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. 

*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due cowrse. 


The Rev. J. E. C. Welidon’s New Book, 
Notice.—7%e SECOND EDITION of 


“GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: « 
Study in Real Life,” crown 8Svo, 6s., by 
the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, ead. 


Master of Harrow School, 7s now ready. 
From the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ In every vage of his book Mr. Welldon shows an 
earnestness of sim und a sympathy with boy life, as well as a knowledge of boy 
nature, which are altogether admirable.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TILLERS of the SAND: being a 


Fitful Record of the Rosebery Administration from the Triumph of ‘ Ladas’ 
to the Decline and Fall—off. By Owen Seaman, Author of “ Horace at 
Cambridge,” and “* With Double Pipe.” 

From the World.—“ Taken as a whole, we are much mistaken if any better 
volume of political verse has made its appearance since the days of the Rolliad 
and the Anti-Jacolin.” 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “ THE VAGABONDS.” 


On July 26th, crown 8vo, rei limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The VAGABONDS. By Margaret 


L. Woors, Author of * Esther Vanhomrigh,” * A Village Tragedy,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and C0,’§ 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On July 26th, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


STANHOPE of CHESTER. By 


Percy AnDREAF, Author of “ The Mask and the Man,” &. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“A charming volume; forming a guidebook to Dickens’s Places and Eeemter" 
—World, 














** Nobody knows h‘s Dickens better.”—Times, 


BOZ-LAND: Dickens's Places and People. 
By Percy Firzazraup. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of “ Boz” by Cruik- 
shank, 6s. 

“There is only one Dickens, and Mr. Fitzgerald is his prophet. That is the 
impression conveyed by this bright, lively, and agreeable volame,”—Glube. 


A JORUM OF ‘PUNCH’: the Story of its 


Origin and Early Days. By AtTHot MayHew. Imp 16mo, with Illustra- 
tions, 53. 
‘*Mr. Mayhew has written a droll and in some respects a curious and minute 
description of Punch and his merry men.”—Speaker, 


A GENERATION. By R. S. Sieveer. In 


Fovr Books. 6. 


PRINCESS AND PRIEST: a Romance of 
Old Egypt By A.S.F. Harpy. With a Preface by Profvssor Sarce. 3s. 6d. 
** A volume in every way to be r-commende!.”’—Daiiy Telegraph. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPECTABILITY. 


By Juuian STERNE. 63, 
** A terribly realistic story.”’—Society. 
““A novel which tndeniably displays its writer’s possession of strength, an 
unusual faculty of ce:cription, and ability to awaken curiosity and sustain 
attention.”—World. 


‘STARLIGHT THROUGH THE ROOF. By 


Kevin Kennepy. 33, 6d, 
“The book is agreeably written; but attains in places a higher point, for it 
shows a command of humour and pathos.”—Athenezeum, 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By H. A. 


Hinxson. 63. 
“ There is not a page which does not reveal the scholar and the thinker, the 
sane and reasonable lover of his country, the humorist, and the man who has 4 
reverence for womarhoc d.”—World. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
to the PusuisuER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. : 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 363, 


will be published on WEDNESDAY, July?24th, 1895, 


ConTENTS, 
1, THE ARMADA. 7. PARODIES. 
9, LATTER-DAY PAGANS. ; 8. TISCHEN DORF’S GREEK TESTA- 
3, LONDONERS AT HOWE. MENT. 
4, THE PASSING OF THE MONE. 9. THE EVIL EYE, 





5. ANCIENT ROSE-GROWERS. 0. 2 
6, TH ane ENDLY SOOIETY |} 11. OLD AGE PENSIONS, 
iS) 


The Index Numbers, Nos. 361 and 362, will be published shortly. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


COLONEL SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN: his 


Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. A Memoir, with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Official Writings. By Tuomas Henry THORNTON, 
0.8.1, D.C.L., formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government, and Sometime 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 


“We have read every word of it attentively, and we can unhesitatingly accord 
it the highest praise......Few records of Imperial service are so entertaining, and 
every page ia charged with instruction...... The reader rises from its perusal 
loving Sandeman himself, deeply grateful to him for his lifelong services, proud 
to be his fellow-countryman,”—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, from First to Last. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DanreL 
Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower. With Illustrations from the 
Author’s own Drawiugs aud Plans, 


“ A simple and stirring account of battle and adventure.”—Spectator, 
“Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set foot 
on Orimean soil, and one of the last to leave it, has ‘done’ the Orimean war 
‘from first to last’ in a little book of less than three hundred pages as 
interesting as it is modest.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Crown 8vo, 68, 


A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account of 


a Journey on Foot. By OC. B. Lurrmann, 


“namoured of a vagrant life, and desirous of getting a practical knowledge 
of the condition of agriculture in Spain, and of learning to understand the life 
and social conditions of the common people, Mr. O. Bogue Luffmann shouldered 
his wallet at Bi.rritz and walked as a tramp for 1,500 miles across Spain from 
the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean......The present volume is the record of bis 
experiences and adventures, and it is full of interest from the first page to the 
last.”—Times, 

*One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has 
been our pleasant task to read for many days.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTERof the INDIAN 


MUTINY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of ReainaLtp G. WILBERFORCE, 
fo 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on 
the spot. 


“There is not a dull page in the volume, and our only regret is that it is so 
short......We have said enough to direct the attention of all lovers of tales that 
are stranger than fiction and of all admirers of British heroism to this remark- 
able little book. Mr, Wilberforce is to be congratulated upon the extraordinary 
interest of his reminiscences.” —Guardian, 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


The EVIL EYE: an Account of this 


Ancient and Widespread Superstition, By Freperick Tuomas ELwortuy. 


“As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is 
lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the 
hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the 
subject, the iutcrest of which is enhanced by nearly two hundred excellent 
engravings, should tigara in every public and private library in the three king- 
doms,”—Daily Telegraph, 

“A mine of quaint facts aud illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible 
to open the book without lighting upon some peagestive passage, or on some 
sane 3 Sheoe poraistent traces of a rude faith which we aptly term supersti- 

."—Standard. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION ; or, Through 


Nature to God, _ By Miss E. M, Oarttarp, Author of “ Electricity ; the 
Bolence of the Nineteenth Oentury,”’ “The Invincible Powers of Nature,’ 


a It would be impossible to do justice to the whole argument of this remark- 
fo ework, except at a length which our space forbids; nor could any abstract of 
that argument convey an adequate impression of the close reasoning, the true 
} iritual intuition, the philosophic grasp of principles, the striking and original 

1s, which impart a unique force and interest to every chapter. We have 
Perused no recent work, in its department of literature, so freshly thoughtful 
and attractively suggestive."—National Observer. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


The SAPPHIRE RING. A New Novel. 


By Onar.es Granvi “3i , ” 66 
Stirrup Leather,” nam, Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch, The Broken 





MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Votume. 
Edited by A. E, T, WATSON, 


THE PHEASANT. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A, Macpuersox, 
SHOOTING. By A. J. Srvuart-Wortiey, 
COOKERY. By ALexanper Innes SHAND, 


With 10 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, and Various Diagrams in the Text by 
A. J, Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo, 58, 





Also, uniform with the above, price 5a. each, 
THE PARTRIDGE. l THE GROUSE. 





CABINET EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, By James 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 


8 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: a History 


Gerived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the Custody of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, By ReatwaLp B. Suarps, D.O.L., Records 
Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 
(Vol, III. just published, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE TENTH MUSE, and other Poems. 


By Sir Epwim Arno.p, K.O.1,E., Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,”’ &., 
16mo, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by H. 8. Hootz Waren. 

**IT commend this volume to all who love nature and to all who love Jefferies. 
The selections are made with true appreciation and the finest judgment, It is a 
most delightful little volume, exquisitely printed by Constable and daintilp 
bound,”—Sir WALTER Besant in the Queen, 


Crown 8y0, 6s, 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. By 


P. ANDERSON GraHAM. With 252 Illustrations. Most of those of Birds and 
Nests have been drawn by G. E, Lodge, or are from Photographs from 
Nature by R. B. Lodge. Other Illustrations are by 0. W. Whymper, G. 0. 
Hindley, &c. 
*,* Tho writer has not treated of Cricket, Football, or other school games, on 
the ground that they are best learned in the playgrouni; but he has dealt at 
length with the amusements of the solitary boy, such as fishing, birdnesting, 
and taming wild creatures, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


NADA THE LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by OC. H. M. Kerr. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Huguenots. 
By A. Conan Dorie. With 25 Illustrations, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Crown 8yvo, 6a, 


MATTHEW FURTH. By Ida Lemon, 
Author of “ A Pair of Lovers.” 


‘Asa study of life and character in a crowded district of the East-end of 
London this is a novel of decided merit.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 6, 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 


By Hexen CHoate PRINCE. 
“The threads of the love-story are connected with the progress of socialist and 
revolutionary agitation...... and some of the principal characters, like the profes- 
sional agitator, the visionary and aristocratic socialist, the sturdy curé, and the 
oe shoemaker, are represented ably and without exaggeration.” — 
Athenzum, 


New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of ** Dorothy Fox.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. By L. T. Meade. 


With Illustrations by M. E, Edwards. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JULY, 1895, 8vo, 6s. 


1. DEPRESSION CORREOTED. 

2. ARCHERY. 

8. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 

4, BATESON on VARIATION of ORGANIO LIFE, 

5. The WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

6. PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 

7. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, 

8. MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR on the FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF, 
9. ADAM SMITH and his FRIENDS, 
10, A POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 


PERCIVAL, AND CO.’ 


WORKS 





A new. Latin Prose Book for Middle Forms of Schools, with 
both separate Sentences and continuous Pieces; carefully 
graduated with alternative Exercises, tested by use in 
Clifton College before publication. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the Middle Forms of Schools. 
By M. A. Norrn, M.A, and A. E. Hinuarp, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This is a Latin Prose Book arranged for the work of a school, and by their 
division of the Table of Contents the Authors suggest how much should be 
assigned to each of six successive Forms, It may be begun as soon as a boy is 
able to translate simple sentences. 

It consists of 256 Exercises, with Rules, Examples, and Vocabularies. The 
Exercises are (from the beginning) partly sentence-exercises and partly ‘‘ con- 
mected pieces.” Each has been written expressly for the place in which it 
stands, so that no word or construction may be required which has not already 
been taught. Each Exercise has a separate Vocabulary, printed at the end of 
the book. These Vocabularies are meant to be learnt, so that definite progress 
amay be made in vocabulary as well as in the construction of sentences, A boy 
who has worked through them will know most words commonty required for 
Prose Composition below the 6th Form. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. New Edition, Revised. By Evenyn Asszor, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and E. D. Mansrietp, M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell; formerly 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A GRADUATED EASY GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK EXER- 
CISES. Based on, and adapted to, Abbott and Mansfield’s 
Primer of Greek Grammar. 

By W.Greenstock, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. Jonn Prrcrvat, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MASTER’S KEY. 5s. net. To be obtained direct from the 
Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


**T believe that the systematic use of the book will enable boys to learn Greek 
oth rapidly and accurately.”—Extract from Dr. PERcrvaL’s Preface, 

“‘This Exercise-book is written on the lines of and adapted for use with 
Abbott and Mansfield’s Gresk Grammar (Rivington, Percival, and Co.). Most 
of the words used in that Grammar have been introduced into the exercises, 
-and the arrangement of Declensions, &c., has been followed as closely as possible. 
The book is divided into three parts, in order to meet the possible requirements 
of more than one form, In each part the A and B Exercises give enough work 
for at least two terms, while the recapitulatory exercises at the end of the 
first and second divisions, in which nearly all the words used in that part are 
brought together, will enable those who have arrived at a more advanced stage 
to keep in touch with the earlier accidence.”—Extract from Author’s Note. 


AFIRST GREEK READING BOOK. 
By Arrnur Sivewicr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Reader in Greek to the University. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


DAMON: a Manual of Greek Iambic 
Composition. By J. Hzursert Wit.iams, M.A., formerly 
Composition Master at St. Nicolas College, Lancing, and at 
Tonbridge School, and W. H. D. Rovusz, M.A., Composition 
Master at Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A MASTER’S KEY. 5s. net. To be obtained direct from the 
Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


THE SIEGE OF PLATAEA FROM 


THUCYDIDES, BOOKS II., III. Edited by J. M. Sine, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
Crown &vo, ls. 61. 


PLATONIS HIPPIAS MAJOR. 


Edited, with Notes, for the Upper Forms of Schools, by 
Grorce Smiru, B.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PLATONIS HIPPIAS MINOR AND 
ION. Edited, with Notes, for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
by George Smits, 8.A. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 





AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. For Use in Universities and Upper Forms of 
Schools. With Maps and Plans. By Cyrin Ransomg, M.A, 
Professor of Modern History and English Literature, York. 
shire College, Victoria University. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, about 1,100 pp., 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 
May also be had in Two Periods :— 
PERIOD I—TO ELIZABETH, 1603. 4s. 
PERIOD I1.—TO VICTORIA, 1895. 4s. 

This book is what it professes to be, ‘* An Advanced History of England,” and 
is designed to meet the needs of four classes of students — of boys or girls 
who, having mastered an elementary history, such as the Author's ‘ ees 
History of England,” and “ Short History of England,” are proceeding to get up 
a period, such as 1603 to 1659; (2) of masters who, while teaching a shorter 
history, wish to have in their hands a book which gives a fuller and more philo. 
sophical treatment of the facts; (3) of University students who wish to read 
the whole history in a fuller form tkan it is treated in an elementary history; 
and (4) of the general reader who requires a short but fairly full history, to 


which he can refer for information on the various historical points that crop 
up in political and daily conversation. 


ENGLAND. For the Use of the Lower Forms of Schools, 
By Crrit Ransome, M.A. 
Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, ls. 6d. net. 
** A capital little elementary history of England.”—Scottish Leader. 
“Simplicity, conciseness, and perspicuity are the characteristics of the style 
he has adopted.” —Education, 
“The book is carefully and well compiled to the very last page, and has sonte 
useful maps and plans,”—Manchester Examiner, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By W. 8S. Rosrinson, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Small feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 3s. [Shortly. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


The FOUR GOSPELS and the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES separately. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, 
and Plans. Edited by the Rev. A. E. Hizuarp, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. [Shortly. 


It is intended to issue eventually, on the same lines, all the Books of the 
Bible which are usually read in schools, 


“The text of the Authorised Version is printed with footnotes, the most im- 
portant differences between the Authorised Version and the Revised Edition are 
given in parellel columns; there is a good synopsis of our Lord’s life, a list of 
St. Luke’s peculiarities, and other useful material, Above all, the work is so 
done that the book can be heartily recommended to Church schools.” —Guardian, 

** The introduction, notes, and maps of this handbook to the third Gospel are 
of a very practical nature. The synopsis of the life of Christ and the marginal 
analysis of the text are most helpfal.””"—School Guardian, 

**This volume ceems to give the series a.good start.””—Ewpository Times. 

“It is difficult, indeed, to conceive that anything better could be provided for 
the purpose,.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. In the words of the Four Gospels. 
With Introduction and Notes. 

Arranged by the Rev. A. E. Hiutarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 2s, 6d. 


FOR UPPER FORMS OF PREPARATORY AND LOWER 
FORMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


LEGENDA LATINA. 


A Latin Reading-Book in Prose and Verse, containing Stories 
from Roman History—The Subjugation of Britain—Anec- 
dotes—Selected Pieces of Latin Poetry—Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. 320 pages. 

By M. J. F. Brackensury, M.A., formerly Head Master of 
Trinity College School, Stratford-on-Avon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
May also be had without Vocabulary. 


A FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK FOR LOWER AND MIDDLE 
FORMS OF SCHOOLS. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Including an Elementary Syntax, the 
Irregular Verbs, 150 Easy Pieces for Translation, and a 
complete Vocabulary. 

By J. Dunamet, M.-és-A., and B. Minssen, M.-és-A., Assistant 
Masters at Harrow School. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
A MASTER’S KEY, 5bs. net. To be obtained direct from the 

Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


**This is a very useful text-book, in which the exercises are continuous 
passages, but specially written with a view to translations, ard earofally 
graduated ; they are preceded by a syntax to which continual reference is made, 
and followed by a complete vocabulary.”— University Correspondence, 
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